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PREFACE 


T his study of our Indian educational policy 
in its relations to Indian social and religious 
■“conditionSj »and ^of its effects in the sphere of 
political activities, owes its appearance in its 
present shape to the wording of the thesis pro- 
pounded for the Maitland Prize (Cambridge, 1909). 
The adjudicators asked for dissertations on “the 
teaching of experience in india on the question 
how far secular education can foster a sense of 
duty.” Th^ question thus propounded can It^rdly 
be said to have received an answer in this volume ; 
but die fact that it was asked in the above form 
will account to some extent for the attention de- 
» voted to certain controversial topics which might 
otherwise have been treated more cursorily. 

For the space of sixteen months I was myself a 
cog in a wheel of the Indian educational machine 
rather mutinous cog in a very blundering 
machine — and cannot therefore bfe charged with 
handling matter' of which I have no first-hand 
knowledge, o^ in which I have felt no more than 
a remote academfc interest. The general plaT¥»*iia&*B 
the essay has, however, taken me in places some- 
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what further afield ; and in those chapters where 
I discuss questions lying outside my special pro- 
vince I trust that it will not ife counted 'against 
me that I have retired as far as possible behind 
. the scenes in order to quote freely from others. 

I have endeavoured at every stage to indi»ate 
(wherever they have attracted my notice) the exig- 
ence of views different from my own, even when 
I find such views very unconvin^jing >and thus iir** 
is that certain portions of the essay must appear 
as little more than a closely woven tapestry of 
quotations culled from all those who seem .able to 
speak from first-hand information. 

As regards sources:. besides the various Govern- 
mental publications dealing with the subject — 
Statistical Abstracts, Quinquennial Reviews of 
Education, Moral and Material Progress of India, 
Reports of Univensity Commissions, etc. — Phave 
used the histories of Indian education by Sir R. 
Lethbridge, Mr, F. W. Thomas, Dr. S, Satthi- . 
anadan (for Madras), and Dr. W. I. Chamberlain, 
With these may be put the speeches of Lord 
Curzon, edited by Sir T. Raleigh, Most books 
about India, whether by missionaries, by politfcal 
theorists, by e.f-administrators, or by sightseers, 
touch incidentally on the subject of the essay ; 
and I have endeavoured to read the^elevant parts 
publications of this kind* that have come 
under my notice. In addition I have read a con- 
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siderable amount of Indian National Congress 
I?lerature Vnd a number of political pamphlets 
written by Indians. Perhaps my chief indebted- 
ness, “however, has been to periodical literature — 
a fact evidenced by the quotations throughout the 
volume. 


14^^erever possible I have indicated the sources 
of my information, as well as the writers’ special 
q'Balifications to de%l with Indian topics. 

My personal thanks are due to Mr. H. J. 
Wolstenholme for a number of valuable sugges- 
tions. « 

LEONARD ALSTON 
Fitzwilliam Halt., • 

Cambkidge, 

March igio. 
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“EDUCATION AND 
CITIZENSHIP IN INDIA 

- CHAPTER I 

T he investigation we are here undertaking is 
an investigatioif into facts — contemporary 
facts of the same order as the social historian is 
accustomed to handle when dealing with the 
records of the past. Our concern is primarily 
with what is f*nd .what has been in India; only 
secondarily with what ought to be. Our main 
business is not theorizing ; though the chief in- 
ducement in undertaking such researches as this 
m,ay w'ell be the practical aim of laying broad and 
firm the bases for theories in accordance with 
which our educational policy in India may be 
moulded in the future. While we refrain then, 
as far is may be, from over-hasty theorizing and 
from needless dealing in precepts anc? advice, our 
first task i.s to discover, and give their proper 
weight to, such effects as are definitely traceable 
to the existing educational system. But for this 
purpose we need a clear idea, firstly, of the 
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general social and moral conditions that govern 
life in India; we need, secondly, to fnow tho®- 
roughly what are the geneA.1 charactlristics ^of 
the educational system which works in thii en- 
vironment, and its special shortcomings when 
considered as a training in citizenship ; atyi we 
need, thirdly, to consider what other forces are 
simultaneously at work moulding the life and 
character of the people. , 

All these are questions of fact. And thus, our 
primary concern being not with ideals, ethical or 
religious, but with the affairs of ordinary life, we 
have to begin our task by asking where we may 
expect to find our most useful material. 

Were the question before us that of the influ- 
ence of Western culture on Oriet^tal ideals, we 
should turn at once to examine* all the published 
utterances of Indians that we could collect, and 
scrutinize them fur evidence. of contact with Euro- 
pean thought. We should set to work to analyse 
those composite products of Christianity and 
Orientalism, the Brahma Samaj, the Arya Samaj, 
the Radha Swami creed, and kindred syncretistic 
offshoots of nineteenth-century conditions,,^ and 

’ “ All these schools have certain agnities, they are all eclectic, 
they are all influenced by Christianity for attraction or repulsion, 
all unite to exalt the Hindu genius, and all adopt Ghri.stian ex- 
pressions and organization” (Mr. 1 . Kfnnedy, i.c.s., “The 
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endeavour to weigh how far they give us mere re- 
statements of Hindu thought in Christian garb, 
and how far they are signs of a genuine Euro- 
peamization and Christianization of Hindu ideals. 

Such investigation has an intense fascination of 
its oiyn. But Tt is not precisely the practical pro- 
blem which we have to face. It is closely bound 
up with it, so closely that in handling the one we 
must continually toych on the other. But among 
peoples like the Indian, never accustomed to cor- 
relate closely religion and ethics, theory and 
practice, abstract thoyght and positive action, it 
is possible, to a much further degree than among 
ourselves, for theories and ideals to evolve and 
flourish in advance even of the suggestion that life 
should in earijest be modified by them. Hence 
the special difficulty of drawing practical infer- 
ences fr®m the study of Hindu publications. In 
the West practice may lag lamentably behind 
precept. But the inconsistency is felt. Precept 
is always intemled to affect practice. In the East 
it may be otherwise. The life of thought may be 
so divorced from the concrete world that devout 
thinkers feel happy in carrying their speculations 
onwards to triumphantly satisfying eonclusions, 
while they ignore tht? baser things of the material 
world, unharassed by the consciousness of moral 
shortcomings. • 


From the standpoint of the typical Oriental we 
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Western folk are probably to be accounted guilty 
of extraordinary intellectua^ confusioij in blur- 
ring together ethics and religion, two spheres of 
thought between which the bulk of mankindf out- 
side Christendom, sees no necessary connection.^ 
Religion, to him, concerns itself primarily with a 
mental attitude, a particular outlook on the Uni- 
verse; secondarily with some more or less definite 

^ This and similar statements in the following pages must of 
course be taken as very rougli-and-i-cady gciioralizations, though 
B\ifficiently accurate to serve the purpose of the ordinary Western 
reader. They will be very far indeed from winning the a.ssent of 
the student of esoteric Hinduism, '"indeed, .an Indian critic, Pt. 
T, K. Liiddu, reading tliis passage, prote,sts that the very con- 
trary is true. “To the Hindu " (he say.s) “Ethics and Religion 
are the same.” Tliis dictum however may, I tliink, be quite 
fairly re-.stated for Western readers thus : What tlie Indian treats 
as ethics differs so greatly from our idea of etiiics that it can be 
identified with his religion, while ethics ss we. conceive it is prac- 
tically unrelated to his view of religion. “ Tlie author " (adds 
this critic in tlie same note) “ seems to liave confused IJbtween the 
identity of ethics and religion as recognized by the Hindu, and 
the absence of ethics as such — divorced from religion, jis con- 
ceived by the author." A little further on (p. 9) he annotates 
the quotation from Professor Sayce : “This remark i.s true, — 
because the fundamental conceptions of soul, God, and tlie Uni- 
verse arc entirely different," These differences I believe to be so 
great that I see no reason why the views set out in tlie following 
cliapters, even thougli repudiated in toto tjy tlie pliilosopliical 
Hindu, sliould not be approximately just .as regards thb impres- 
sion they makrt on Western readers ; and as I consider my 
function here to be that of passiinc on for tlie benelit of ttie 
general reader the impression that Hinduism mjilccs on the 
English observer, and not that of interpreting Hindu plillosophy 
witli philosophic accuracy (for wliicU taslT I possess no qinalili- 
cations), 1 think these chapters need not, when tlic limitation of 
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explanatory scheme of the Universe, a cosmology. 
Both of these may, the logical Oriental, have 
some bearing on the conduct of life. But the con- 
clusion of his theologizing may be nothing but the 
clear recognition of the futility of action, of the 
indifference of the Universal Soul to morality, of 
the wisdom of accepting without a struggle the 
whole of one’s instincts and passions as one finds 
them. « • 

Yet nowhere, it is safe to say, is man so consti- 
tuted that theory and practice can be completely 
sundered. It is a matter of degree. The hard- 
headed Westerner, with his confident belief in the 
reality of the concrete world around him, tends, 
when in earnest, to be earnest about what he does 
rather than whnt l\e thinks ; and yet he remaias 
conscious that theology cannot be wholly divorced 
from life. The metaphysical Oriental, to whom 
his physical environment is but a shadowy dream 
anfl his own personality a diabolical delusion,^ 
tends, equally naturally, to turn all his earnest- 
ness into clarifying his outlook on the world 
and purifying his philosophy ; yet he, too, must 
assuredly in some degree find his own conduct 

' Cf. “The Indian viuvv* of man makes Ills personality a 
kind ol' disease, tin; ultimate source of all Itis misery and weak- 
ness, so that the highc,..t aim of human life is to get rid of person- 
ality altog-ether, and be lost in the impersonal being' of the 
Infinite” (Bisiiop Whitehead of Madras, “The Future of Indian 
Christ ianity,” The East and the IFV-s/, January 1905). 
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modified by his speculations and the practice of 
his neighbours influenced by his way of express- 
ing the discoveries he has made in what is to 
him the world of ultimate realities. 

Theory and practice must intert^^ine. Expres- 
sion- of abstract theory is itself a practical act, and 
must, however feebly, influence all the other pro- 
vinces of life. Even to the Hindu saint, to whom 
the ideal of life is absolute pfissivky,' and inertia 
appears more admirable than the most beneficent 
activity, the teaching of European morality can 
not be a matter of indiffereTice. To his mind, w'e 
who are always dealing with concrete problems, 
with health and wealth and the other deceptive 
allurements of this transitory world, we who tempt 
OKr weaker brethren into accepting the Here and 
the Now as the Real, may quite reasonably appear 
as children of the Evil One. 

We must therefore make sure, to begin with, 
that we have some grasp of the general principles 
underlying native Indian ethics, as well as some 
idea of average Indian practice. We need the 
sympathetic imagination in approaching our topic 
so as to be able to think ourselves into the 
Oriental’s moral position, ip order to judge what 
effects might be expected from the coming to 
India of the wisdom of the West, before we 
attempt from simple inspection of observable 
.social phenomena to say what has happened. 
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But we need also — and chiefly — masses of 
concrete ^act. For the question we are asking 
ourselves is not primarily what ought to happen, 
but what has happened. 

Yet it is by no means easy to point out whence 
we are to gatfler the material we need. For, as 
Lord Cromer points out in the introductory 
chapter of his Modern Egypt, there are serious 
difficulties to be f^ced by the unofficial inquirer 
whose task it is to get at the truth about con- 
temporary happenings in a semi-civilized country. 
“English opinion,”, he writes, “has in such 
cases to deal with a condition of society with 
which it is unfamiliar. It is disposed to apply 
arguments drawn from English or, it may be, 
from Europqjm experience to a state of things 
which does not ’admit of any such arguments 
being •applied without great qualifications. The 
number of persons who possess sufficiently accu- 
rate information to instruct the public is limited, 
and amongst those persons it not unfrequently 
happens that many have some particular cause to 
advance, or some favourite political theory to 
defend. Those who are most qualified to speak 
often occupy some official position which, for the 
time being, imposes'silence upon them. There is, 
therefore, no certain guarantee that inaccuracies 
of statement will be" corrected, or that fallacies will 
be adequately exposed.” 
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§ 2 . But though our main concern is not with 
theories and ideals, we must not be toofnarrowly 
pedantic in our use of th€' term “facts.” ,4t 
will not forward our investigation, for instance, 
to coniine our attention to information that can 
be tabulated in statistical shape, 6r to evidence 
that can be put forward in a minutely detailed 
form such as would make it acceptable in a 
court of law. ^ 

For one thing, in the solution of such a problem 
as ours — the question how far, if at all, our educa- 
tional system has altered Indian public morality 
for the better — the use of criminal statistics is 
especially to be deprecated. Such statistics, in 
all countries, are most misleading ; as changes in 
the figures may be the consequence, not of 
chaliges in actual criminality, but of changes in 
the law, in the methods and personnel ^f the 
magistrates and police, and in postal, telegraphic 
and railway communications ; though changes 
in the moral standards of the classes who aid 
or hinder the administrators of the law count also 
for much. These difficulties are felt with peculiar 
intensity in India, where native officials live in a 
state of perpetual anxiety about the way in 
which their superiors will losk at their reports,^ 

' “ The Secretariat measures the efficiency of all officers by a 
system of aveimg-es ; it expects an avefage ffiraber of murders, 
rapes, and thefts in a district. If the returns of crime are above 
the average the District Superintendent of Police i.s inefficient. 
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and wh(|re public opinion is not and cannot 
be expec/ted to be very sensitive to miscar- 
rih^es of justice, since the usual “punishment” 
for fielicts is nothing more than a temporary so- 
journ in quarters where the criminals are better 
fed a^nd treateo than they can hope to be outside.^ 

We must rely almost entirely on mere expres- 
sions of opinion ; preferably of course on the views 
of well-informed ajjministrators, but also on the 
statements of the clergy, the Indian Press, and 
native and Anglo-Indian residents who may seem 
to be in more than usii^lly close touch with sections 
of Indian life and Indian public opinion. But all 
of these are likely to speak with some degree of 
bias. The olhcials are naturally desirous that 
their system jnd its results should appear in the 
most favourable ’light. Pulpit utterances are 

since he fias allowed crime to become rampant ; If he makes a 
smaller return he is idle, for he has failed lo detect crime. In the 
■same way a Civil Surgeon must not perform less than an average 
number of major operations in the year, and in hi.s report upon 
the management of tlie jail must not show more or less than an 
avera.ge number of punishmeiits inflicted on the prisoners " (Mr. , 
now Sir, T. Morison, Imperial Rule in India, 1899, p. 81). “A 
g-rcat deal of mischief is caused by the requirement.s of the 
Govcnitneiil as to a liigh average of detection. It i.s luird to see 
lion' this can be di.spcnscil wilJj ; but It leads lo keen competition 
between di..,lricts, divi.siou.s, and police-statiom* and u;itiually 
makes police subordin;U(;s.*-inxious to obtain convictions by till 
means, especially a.s they .are called to account if they do not 
come up to the nwirk ” (Letter by an ex-police oflicer in tlie 
spectator, 20 Nov. 1909). * 

' On this pu.«it see, for instance, Mr. A. P. Smitli’s “Our 
Criminal TOpulation,” Tin; Indian Renie'w (Madras), April 1905. 
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likely to confuse realized with anticipated Results ; ^ 
and, like all the other unofficial sourcesf of infor- 
mation, to deal in ilI-informed*and confusing com- 
parisons between the actualities of the present (as 
understood by the witness) and ideal views of 
what^ought to be in every Christian country, ’w-'hat 
is the case in nominally Christian countries, or 
what was the case in India before English in- 
fluence came to be felt. r ^ 

As regards the difficulty of getting at the 
Oriental’s own point of view and of rightly 
estimating the value of any Priental opinions that 
may be adduced, we may perhaps quote Lord 
Cromer again : “I have lived too long in the East” 
(he writes) * “ not to be aware that it is difficult 
formally European to arrive at a trjie estimate of 
Oriental wishes, aspirations, and opinions. . . . 
I was for some while in Egypt before •"I fully 
realized how little I understood m)^ subject; and 
I found, to the last day of my residence in the 
country, that I was constantly learning some- 
thing new. No casual visitor can hope to obtain 
much real insight into the true state of native 
opinion. Divergence of religion and habits of 
thought; inf my own case ignorance of the ver- 

* Compare, e,g,, Bisliop WeUcIori's reiiiaiks on moral prog ress, 
quoted elsewhere (p, 13S), with his dictu|j3.: "It Is generally 
admitted that secular education has proved a 'lamentable failure’’ 
(quoted by Dr. Duncan, 7 /re Asiatic Quarterly, January itjoii). 

" i/erfrrw .Eijy/i/, 1908, p. 6, 
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nacular^jlanguage ; the reticence of Orientals 
when speaking to, anyone in authority ; their 
t^l^ency to agree with an3fone to whom they 
may be talking ; the want of mental symmetry 
and precision, which is the chief distinguishing 
feaTure between the illogical and picturesque 
East and the logical West, and which lends 
such peculiar interest to the study of Eastern 
life and polkics ;* the fact that religion enters 
to a greater extent than in Europe into the social 
life and laws and customs of the people ; and 
the further fact tkat the European and the 
Oriental, reasoning from the same premises, 
will often arrive at diametrically opposite con- 
clusions, — all these circumstances place the 
European tft a , great disadvantage when, he 
attempts to gauge Eastern opinion. Neverthe- 
less,' the difficulty of arriving at a true idea of 
the undercurrents of native opinion is probably 
less considerable in Egypt than in India. 
Notably, the absence of the caste system, and 
the ftict that the social and religious fabric of 
Islamism is more readily comprehensible to the 
European mind than the comparatively subtle 
and mystical bases of Elinduism,* diminish the 
gulf which in India separates the European from 
the native, 4->d which, by placing a check on 
social intercourse, becomes a fertile source of 
mutual misunderstanding.” 
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He further quotes Professor Sayce : i' Those 
who have been much in the Ea^t and have tried to 
mingle with the native population know well hp^- 
utterly impossible it is for the European to look at 
the world with the same eyes as the Oriental. 
For a, while, indeed, the European may fancy t-hat 
he and the Oriental understand one another ; but 
sooner or later a time comes when he is suddenly 
awakened from his dream, anrf fimjs himself in 
the presence of a mind which is as strange 
to him as would be the mind of an inhabitant 
of Saturn.”' ^ 

Nor can we separate out with any confidence 
causes and effects. There are too many causes 
working together simultaneously, and too many 
complicated effects. Even if we^coukl sum up in 
concise symmetrical paragraphs the amount of 
the moral and material progress of the people 
of India, we should still remain utterly unable 
to assign their respective weight to the ne\v system^ 
of Western education as a whole ; the secular 
nature of the system; the vernacular Press (as a 
rival as well as an offshoot of the system) ; the 
activity of missionaries outside the system ; the 
introduction ®f an orderly, altruistic, but (to 
the Indian) soullessly impersonal Government ; 
the mere contact with Western yleas through 
Western literature and Anglo-Indian activities. 

'^The Higher CrUicism anti ihe Monuments, 1894, p. 55K. 
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As study the various influences simul- 
taneouslf at work, reinforcing and counteracting 
OM another with bewildering complexity, we 
resize that there is no simple a posteriori method 
of disentangling their effects. We can only 
aTcSfcmpt so to analyse the interacting forces, as 
to throw such light on the question of what 
is to be accounted most significant and impor- 
tant in each j:ase,» as may make it possible for 
students of the problem to arrive more or less 
confidently at conclusions, less flagrantly erro- 
neous perhaps than, mere a priori conclusions, 
but still far from unanimous. For examination 
of results can do little more, in this as in all 
other complex social and economic problems, 
than modify *opinions previously formed by de- 
duction from generally accepted views concerning 
the essential requirements of human nature and 
its universal tendencies. 


CHAPTER II 


I 3. ' T T OW much do we expect that an edu- 
11. cational system can achieve in one or 
two generations in a nation,^ or rather a con- 
geries of nations, like the Indian f 

“ Fifty years is a very short period of novitiate 
for a country fast-bound in prejudices which are 
rooted in religion and hardened by immemorial 
custom — a country which is divided against itself, 
not so much because it consists of diverse regions 
each inhabited by a people distinct in race and 
in language, but because eaclf of these peoples 
is, in fact, a compost of separate nations„jjthich 
are intermixed on the soil, but pursue entirely 
separate existences.”^ 

And these three hundred millions — in rouifd 
numbers — seven times the population of the 
British Isles — how are they distributed among 
different classes and different occupations ? The 
answer is short and simple : all but a fraction, 
which it would be hardly*an exaggeration to 
describe as numerically negligible, are village 

’ Sir Bampfylde Fuller, “Sentiment and Indian Policy," The 
Nineteenth, Ceutury, December 1907. 
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I living but a very little way above sub- 
sistence level, and doubly impervious to new 
ideas — firstly as members of self-sufficing village 
coimnunities,^ and secondly as members of mutu- 
ally exclusive castes (groups, that is, the members 
OT^hich are 5ut off from the members of other 
groups by strict rules with regard to dietary and 
marriage, and obey ceremonial codes which re- 
lieve them of nearjy all the effort of individual 
thought). 

There are practically no middle classes. There 


are comparatively few cities where the bulk of 
what corresponds to our middle classes live — 
lawyers, merchants, and minor officials. The aris- 
tocratic classes we may for the present neglect. 

^ “The villag-e community, orig-inating either in colonisaiSon 
by families, or in the necessity of mutual protection, is, or every- 
where *«iffds to be, the social unit in India, and as such to become 
a small world in itself, a microcosm, paying its way either directly 
by its land or by the produce tliereof. So that, in respect to 
education under social inlluence, the medium to be pierced before 
inlfbrent aptitudes can be fully developed, or examples from out- 
side can be assimilatod, is not merely the traditional devotion to 
old custom wliicli is charactei istic of all peasantry as compared 
with tlie citizen of the busier atmosphere of a town, but also the 
exclusiveness and jealousy of a self-sufficing community (Mr. 
J. A. Baines, “ I’opular Education in India," of the 

Statistical Society, June 1894). “ It is a commonpljice of common- 

places ill regard, to India to lliat it is a land of villages. It is 
this fact, no less tlian the tenacity of their minds and the clusive- 
ncss of their tlioughts, that has made it appear so often as if 
messages conveycijW the people of tliis land were writ on water ” 
(Rev. N. Macnicoi, “Spiritual Forces in India,” Confcinfioraiy 
Reviem, .September 1909). 
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Note also that we have not yet atte/ipted to 
educate these masses : not ^ore than one boy 
in four of school-going age, and one girj^ in 
thirty, are receiving the barest rudiments of 
elementary instruction. Nor is it easy to seg*. 
how. education is to be extended to the mas^s. 
For education demands money ; money means 
taxation ; and already the Indians cry out that 
they are the most heavily tacced people on the 
face of the globe. The cry is not true to fact if 
we compare population with Government revenue. 
Indeed, the reverse rather is true. India is one 
of the most cheaply governed and lightly taxed 
countries in the world. But if we compare tax 
payments with average incomes, then the state- 
ment may have some value. Inrany case, the 
Indian feels and resents the tax revenue that we 
raise from him for his benefit ; and tlTWefore 
we scarcely dare tax more heavily than we do 
for purposes so little in consonance with his views 
as elementary education of a Western type.'- 

' "Not many years ag-o the Government were trying to drive 
the Indian population to take elementary education, and the 
people would not have it. He did not think he was exaggerating 
wlieii he .said that in the country districts, as opposed to the 
towns, it was tlie constant efforts of the Government through its 
educational and civil officers to imptirt elementary education that 
were in a large measure responsible for such progress as had 
been achieved in elementary education. did not mean to 
a.-jsert thal Government agency had Seen the only agency for the 
support of popular education, nor that at the present moment 
popular education was looked upon with indilference by the 
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§ 4. Moreover, those classes in India that on 
general principles (hazily grasped and very im- 
perfectly understood) are inclined to urge increased 
expenditure on Education are still, like the mass 
of their fellow-countrymen, exceedingly prone to 
sus'picion of the genuineness of Government 
intentions whenever educational reforms are sug- 

people. On the contrary, 'thei'e was a larger demand for educa- 
tion than could be supplied by existing educational institutions 
and authorities. It was largely a question of funds " (Speech 
of Mr. Yusuf All, i.e.s., reported in The Asiatic Quarterly, April 
1906). “Where there is no effective demand for education, or, as 
in India, a demand for it onif amongst a small minority, the part 
that can be played by system or by State; initiative or aid is 
insignificant, and its results are no more than an excrescence or 
para.sitlc growth on the life of the community ” (Mr. J. A, 
Baines, C.S.I. , in the Journal of the Statistical Society, June 1894). 
Compulsory education of a very elementary type, for Ijoys umjer 
twelve and for g irls undef ten, has, however, been introduced into 
the native state of Baroda. Mr. H. D. Kantavala, who was 
responstefS for bringing the education law into effect there, says 
that “ the amount of cost is calculated at the rate of four rupees 
per child per annum for rural districts ; for cities, it will be about 
go per cent more. The city of Bombay will therefore require 
frorS six to eight lakhs of rupees. The cost of compulsory educa- 
tion for British India will come to about 10 per cent of the State 
revenue ” (Hast and West, Bombay, August 1905). In tlic next 
number of the .same periodical (September 1905), Mr. K. Nata- 
rajan puls the amount rather higher— at ten millions -sterling. [To 
make Mr. K-.intavala's statement more available for purposes of 
comparison, it maybe pointed out that the average? income of the 
population of Intiia seetns to L?: between twenty and thirty rupees 
per annum ; in England the corresponding average is between 
forty and fifty pounds. It should be noted that most elementary 
scliool teachers in ludia seem to receive about the same avei-age 
pay as a coolie, — a circumstance which makes neither for efficiency 
in tile teacher nor for reverence for learning in the pupils.] 
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gested. They realize the good that they them- 
selves have ga,ined from what seems to us a very 
inadequate educational programme, and are rather 
disposed to magnify it. They realize, also,4hat 
administrative officials are inclined to advocate 
thoge changes which add to the* powers ofir’^c^ 
official class, and believe them to be averse from 
calling into being a larger number than necessary 
of those who, being educated, ^would be less 
docile and submissive subjects.^ 

Their advocacy, moreover, is almost entirely 
given to the cause of “higher” and not of ele- 
mentary education ; and this means that it is — 
to some extent — a class demand. 

§ 5 . We note, moreover, that the people of 
India are as a people miserably peor. How has 
this come about? 

The Indian agitator declares that it is a-eonse- 
quence of our regime of grinding taxation — 

’ ' ' IC is v«ry didScuIt to carry out substantial reforms in Higher 
Education in India, because of the suspicion that we cncoifiiter 
among the educated classes, that we really desire to restrict their 
opportunities and in some way or other to keep tliem down " 
(Speech of Lord Curzon at Simla, 20th September, 1905). For an 
instance, take the following', from a very moderate and able 
review: — “Of late there has been considerable onfery against 
the present system of education imparted to our young men at 
schools and’ colleges. The Government and its adherents never 
lose an opportunity to have a fling at it, and lay the whole blame 
of the present unrest on its shoulders'. This cry is palpably in- 
terested and scarcely deserves any aotice ”* 7 ivlr. N. H. Setalvad, 
Tlw Indian Reviem, March 2908); cf. also the quotations p. 6t, 
n, 3, andp. 87, n. i, 
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taxation necessitated more especially by the high 
salaries and unjust [iensions^ of English officials. 

Our first reply to this may seem of a brutally 
harsh character. The total of taxation has been 
decreasing since the beginning of the British occu- 
pation, and is now much less than in the dayg of 
the Mogul rulers.'^ (The Indian agitator will 

' Indian orators :ire perpetually talking’ of these pensions as 
an especially unjust," drai* " on the country. They arc, however, 
nothing but deferred salary, and a necessary part of the demand- 
price to be paid by Government if it desires .a roasonabl}' com- 
petent set of English subordinates. As it is, the price is hardly 
high enough to attract the best possible candidates — noticeably 
so in the educational servic!?, where the terms offered are not 
markedly different from those in the civil service. (It may, of 
course, be argued that an Englisli service i.s not required, native 
ability being quite sufficient for all requirements. The answer to 
that plea will be found throughout the remainder of this essay. 
See, however, espe(yally pp. 173-183.) 

s "The total increase* in the gross land revenue during die 
past fifty years has been 60 per cent, , measured in rupees ; 
though, •irs the gold value of the rupee has fallen from 24d. to 
i6d., the increase, if measured in gold. Is less than 6 per cent. 
Taking the increase at 60 per cent., it has been concurrent with 
a very much greater increase in the value of the gross agricul- 
tunfi yield in consequence of the extension of cultivation, of the 
ri.se in price.s, of increased irrigation facHitie.s, and of the intro- 
duction of new staples. For in.stance, in the Punjab the amount 
of the land revenue, stated in rupees, Ims increased by 80 per 
cent, in the fifty 3'ears. But as the cultivated .area has increased 
by 100 per cent, tlie assessment per acre is actually diminished. 
As wheat has risen in value by 100 jier cent., given money 
assessment now represents a«very much smaller portion of the 
produce than in 1858" (^Memorandum on Indian Admimstralion, 
1909. [Cd.49s6])._ 

It is worth notiflg that the tax about -n'liich there has been 
perhap.s tlie greatest outcry is the Salt Tax. This tax fulfils the 
•same function as the English tobacco and alcohol Dutie.s : it 
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sometimes admit the decrease ; but he accom- 
panies the admission with bftter invective against 
the machine-like soullessness of our system, in 
making no adequate distinction between fat years 
and lean, a distinction which any "paten^” 
Government would be sure to make.') But even 
if the total of taxation had remained stationary, 
still the fact would supply no explanation of the 
people’s long-continued poverty f. for the long 
continuance of the tax-gatherer’s demands places 
them practically on a par with such other handi- 
caps as infertility of the soil, which never prevent 
a resolute population from rising—in the long run 
— out of poverty into wealth. Much the same may 
be said also with regard to the recurrent famines. 
4 single famine, such as that which afflicted Ire- 
land in the ’forties, is a disaster against which 
a nation cannot be expected to have taken pre- 
cautions. But droughts, recurring at irregular 
intervals of no great length, are part of the nor- 
mal order of events in India, and should be 

riiiscs a coiilrlbiilion from those classes wliom it wnultl be useless 
to atlempl; to tax directly. Its gross annual yield since 11307 is 
somewhat over ;£'3, 000, 000 ; \yhich is equivalent to a poll tax of 
about 2^d. ptr head per aiiuuni.. “ Salt is now far cheaper in 
India as a wliole than it was fillPy years ago, oi- at any earlier 
stage of Indian history ” 

^ This mechanical harshness of our Government is ciiri-ently 
very unjustly exaggerated. For siftne ver3^trik!ng instances of 
gentle paternalism the reader i.s referred to Sir Bamjjfylde Tnllcr’s 
article, “Quo Vadis?,” in The Nineteenth Century for April igotj, 
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allowed for in the same manner as the changes of 
the seasons, seed timfi and harvest, are allowed for 
by all provident populations. Long-continued 
national poverty is not a misfortune for which it is 
possible to pit}* a nation as one pities a country 
which is desolated by an earthquake or crushed 
by undeserved aggressions of more powerful 
neighbours. We may pity individuals born 
within the poverty-stricken nation. But a nation, 
as a whole, becomes automatically — in the long 
run — as rich as it resolutely makes up its mind to 
be. A people which i?Sill not remain poor adjusts 
the growth of its numbers to the growth of its 
economic opportunities. No concerted action is 
requisite. Those members of the nation that 
consider their econemic circumstances such as fo 
make ji satisfactory life for their children impos- 
sible or uncertain, postpone marriage and refrain 
fi'om having children until circumstances change. 
Thfl “ selfish ” discontent and prudential action of 
large groups quickly affects the rate of increase. 
A reduction in special classes of labour thus 
comes about automatically, and the average in- 
come within the class begins to rise until equi- 
librium is again restored at a higher wage level 
than ruled before. 

The population of Jlndia, taken in the mass, 
has no higher standard than that of bare sub- 
si-stence. Speaking , in rough generalization also. 
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we may say that most people in India begin the 
conscious part of their life-caSl-eer already married. 
This is the custom, maintained by tradition and 
reinforced by religious sentiment ; for it is 
counted a shame, more especially in the higher 
castes, for a girl to grow to womanhood un- 
wedded and the husbands chosen are (naturally) 
also for the most part children, or at least mere 

' “ According: to Baudhana, a girl who is' unmarried when she 
reaches maturity is degraded to the rank of a sudra (servant 
caste), and her father is held to have committed a grave sin in 
having neglected to get her married " (Indian Census Report). 
“The last and most important t'ndtor and the primary basis of 
early marriages arc the religious precepts given by the Brahman, 
whose watchword is : ‘ The father, niother, and elder brother of 
a girl go to hell should they sec her attain her puberty in their 
family (Sirdar Arjan Singh, “ Early Marrkiges in India,” TAe 
Asiatic Quarterly, October 1905). 

^ There ai-e several distinct aspects to-this early marriage ques* 
tion which call for separate investigation. 

There is, lirstly, the health que.stion— Do the children of these 
early marriages show any physical inferiority ? 

There is, secondly, the question of child-widows. Vast numbers 
of Hindu girls are accounted widows before they have known 
anything of married life. These widows are subjected to lifelong 
penances and are practically debarred from re-marriage. Num- 
bers of them are said to fall away into immorality. 

There is, thirdly, the common Hindu defence of tlie system— 
that a .system of early and universal marriage.s reduces prostitu- 
tion and -sexual immoralily. Against this must be set what is 
said above aJ?out child-widows, and also the fact tliat Hindu 
custom sometimes permits .super%ious female.s to be dedicated 
by tlieir parents in childhood to the Goddess of Lust— i.e. to a 
life of pro.stitution. The amazed comments of Indian roadbr.s on 
the divorce news of English paper,? would^Tuggest, however — 
though not eoiiclusively— a relative superiority of Indian soeVil 
conditions in respect to the purity of marriage relations. ' 

Finally, there is the economic question treated in the text. 
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youths. Thus there is no automatic “preven- 
tive ” check on the growth of numbers ; nothing 
but the “positive” check of famine, and the 
deaths that follow when disease comes amongst 
an underfed papulation. 

§ 6. Nor is there ever, as in Western coun- 
tries, a reasonable fluidity of labour force between 
industry and industry, and between grade and 
grade. In a ^ocie*ty like our own the children 
flow naturally into the rising trades, seeing that 
these offer more and better-paid openings than 
the stationary trades ; they avoid the falling 
trades, where, even if they wished it, they would 
find it comparatively difficult to find employment. 
The spontaneous influx and efflux calls for little 
prevision. It is not any special far-sightedn,ess 
on the part of parents and paymasters that brings 
it about. For the adult labour that is already 
stiffened into a single industrial occupation for the 
p«-oducts of which the market demand is diminish- 
ing., there is suffering, of course. But it is seldom 
such suffering as came to the medieval village 
when harvests fell short. It is never such suffering 
as comes in India when the monsoon fails. 

* There i.s a .simitar la^k ol' mobility between district and 
di.strict, “The people of India have a s'reat dislike to leaving- 
tlieir home.s. The cen.sus shows. that nine-tenth.s of the population 
are resident in districts in which they were born, and of the 
rtmiaining- one-tenth the great majority are settled within easy 
reach of their native districts ” {Memorandum on Indian Admin- 
istration, \CA, 
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This has been in the past the most outstanding- 
effect, on its social side, of. the Caste system. 
(In its religious aspects, especially in its pre- 
venting the gro-wth of the feeling of human 
brotherhood outside certain lines, Qaste may have 
evils of a deeper character. These are discussed 
later.) In all countries subjected to the ebb and 
flow of modern trade, what is especially desired 
is such mobility of labour and capital that the 
appropriate number of appropriate people may 
be attracted into each several branch of commerce 
and industry, the right man dius having a reason- 
able opportunity of finding his way into the right 
place. Only as we approach this ideal in the 
We.stern world shall we escape the more serious 
dislocations and consequent suffering;' due to busi- 
ness failures (apart from those consequent on 
unbridled greed and reckless gambling), the a'lter- 
nations of booms and depressions, the widespread 
unemployment that results from the industrial 
maladjustments which we label Overproduction 
and Underconsumption, the wastefulness of train- 
ing dull members of the middle classes for pro- 
fessional careers to which they are unsuited, and 
of leaving unutilized the talents of exceptional 
children who happen to have working - class 
parents. This, of course, is the uijf^ei;lying aim 
of such paternalistic and “’’socialistic” institu- 
tions as the scholarship ladder or our labour 
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bureaux, the value of which would be utterly 
negatived by restrictions such as those of Caste. 
The ubiquity of Caste regulations and their ob- 
structive nature must be remembered whenever 
the most seemingly simple of the proposals put 
forward for remedying the social evils of Ir»dia 
is under discussion. Owing to the Caste system 
no reform scheme in India can ever be simple — 
simple to carry* out, *or simple in its effects. 

But we may note that in this, its economic 
aspect — the principle by which each individual 
is restricted to an hareditary group of occupa- 
tions — Caste would seem to be distinctly losing 
its grip. Even Brahmins may now be found 
gaining their livelihood by farming or by retail 
trade. This ^specl, therefore, of the Caste evil 
is likely in the future to be of diminishing im- 
portance, and thus the excessive suffering that is 
caused by immobility of labour may be expected 
to^die down till it approximates to the level to 
which we are accustomed in Western lands, 

§ 7. Other causes that not only hold back the 
people as a people from advancing economically, 
but also cripple countless numbers individually, 
are the Indian’s childish follies in expenditure 
and in reckless borrowing, and the absence of 
openings fg^Sa^he investment of small savings. 
Thrifty in his habits *from day to day, the Indian 
flings away light-heartedly a year’s income on the 
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celebration of his child’s wedding. It is the cus- 
tom ; and he has not the courage to break it. 
Usually he plunges into debt in order to carry 
through the ceremony in satisfactory style, and 
probably never gets free again forathe rest of his 
life.'i Moreover, if he be of a saving disposition, 
almost his only substitute for the banking system 
and the joint-stock company of the West — our 
great conduits for pouring into industry and com- 
merce all the petty surpluses of the middle and 
lower classes — is the purchase of jewellery;^ — 
hoarded wealth which certainly does not easily 
deteriorate in quality (though ip market value 
silver has been steadily going downhill for the 
last quarter-century and more), but which plays 

r 

^ Cf. Dr. J. P, Jones, “ British Rule in North American 

Review, March 1899. “It does not lielp, but rather aggravates, 
the situation to be told that most of this evil which the people 
bear is self-imposed. They reveal a combination of blind impro- 
vidence, reckless expenditure, and an unwillingmess to shako off 
mpoverishiug customs. For instance, the debt incurring ijco- 
pensity of tlie native is akin to insanity. Hardly a member of 
the community is free from debt. In fact, it is believed by the 
ordinary man here that a debt incurred is a true badge of 
respectability. All the poor people with whom the writer is ac- 
quainted are tied hand .and foot to this terrible millstone. And 
the interest paid is crushing.” 

‘ This is becoming somewhat less true, however. There are 
now 8000 savings bank.s with afiout 1,200,000 deiiositois, of 
whom over a million are Indians, the total deposits being about 
10, 000,000. Still, it is worth noting that In(^J,^net absorption 
of gold and silver from outside has'' amounted in the lust half- 
century to an average of ,^8,400,000 a year. (See the Memonin- 
dwm on Indian Administralionf 1909. [Cd. 4956].) 
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no further part in furthering the production of 
future wealth. • 

No wonder an Indian statesman® finds it in him 
to say that “ the longer one lives, observes, and 
thinks, the mfere deeply does he feel there is no 
community on the face of the earth which suffers 
less from political evils and more from self- 
inflicted, or self-accepted, or self-created, and 
therefore avoiclable evils, than the Hindu com- 
munity.” 

§ 8. The Indian social system makes no pro- 
vision for change.®* ‘'•Progress ” is an idea which, 
prior to the recent influx of Western ideas, has 
filled no place in the Hindu’s intellectual furnish- 
ing. Progress, indeed, has been left out of his 
cosmology; except the progress of the soul* to- 
wards the silent haven where progress and change 
are known no more. 

Indian social history (as far as we can guess at 
-ji's character from princely records of ruthless 
warfare), and the social future of India (as far as 

' The display of all (his useless metal is no doubt the chief 
cause of the early travellers’ conception that India was rich 
beyond tlie dreams of avarice. Western capital shows itself in 
the dingier form of fact ories and railroads. Iiutjdentally^ too, it 
is wiirth remarking- that thg jewellery, worn as it regularly is by 
women and children, is the cause of endless crimes of violence. 

“ Raja Sir T. Madliava Rao, K.c.s.i,, quoted by Dr. Jones, 

fWA , p. 242..^«S» ^ 

3 x'py Hinduism Progress is unthinkable, and Change is the 
essence of all heresies” (Mr. J. N. Farquhar, Cmikmiporary 
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the superficial observer can infer from what he 
sees about him), take on a sombreness of colour 
that is due to the presence of a stagnation in 
material conditions that can hardly do other than 
beget a sense of disheartening^ helplessness. 
There is no room for wonder, therefore, if the 
Indian’s religion is a religion of pessimism. A 
social environment of distress and hopelessness 
has reacted on the meditations'^ of religious 
thinkers ; and the resultant pessimism of priests 
and poets has prevented the fogs of helplessness 
and hopelessness from risiieg. What has been 
will be. Sufficient unto the day is the misery 
thereof. . . . And so, generation after generation, 
the weary round repeats itself ; and the Hindu 
trends for ever a vicious circle, fromhvhich escape 
seems well-nigh impossible. 

Progress of some sort there has of course been 
in the last century, even as regards the common 
folk’s standard of living. Witness the frequery:_ 
Anglo-Indian expressions of annoyance at the 
rising level of servants’ wages. Witness also the 
persistent, though possibly biassed, optimism of 
the commercial classes. The Parsi Chairman 
of the Bombay Stock Exchange, for instance, in 
his annual address (1907), stated that “ it was the 
conviction of merchants, bankers, trq4®,'^men, and 
captains of industry that India is slowly but 
steadily advancing along paths of material pros- 
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parity, and for the last few years it has taken 
an accelerated pace,”^ “Sir John Hewett, the 
able Lieutenant-Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces, draws a very interesting comparison 
between the c^rought of 1907 and that of 1900. 
In their intensity there was little difference, be- 
tween them, but there was a great difference in 
the bearing of the people. The 1900 famine was 
a labourers’ fiminS. They crowded on to the 
relief works from the first ; but at the last famine 
the labouring population did not resort in large 
numbers to relief -^orks, except in the very 
severely affected districts. Sir John draws the 
deduction that the position of the labouring 
classes has improved during the last decade. He 
also states thst wages have risen in the provinces 
in much greater proportion than the price of 
food, and he concludes with these words : ‘ That 
labour has become dearer and more independent 
every year, and to a large extent the cultivat- 
ing classes no longer depend solely on cultiva- 
tion.’”" 

“ So far as ordinary te.sts can be applied, the 
average Indian landholder, trader, ryot, or handi- 
craftsman is better off than he was fifty years ago. 

’ Quoted hy Di-. J. P. Jones, Indm ; I/s Life and TIwusht, 
1908, p.ji4. , 

- From the Indian Budget Speech of the Master of Elibank in 
the House of Commons, S August, 1909. 
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He consumes more salt, more sugar, more tobacco, 
and far more imported luxuries and conveniences 
than he did a generation bacir. Where house-to- 
house inquiries have been made, it has been 
found that the average villager eats more food 
and has a better house than his father ; that to 
a considerable extent brass or other metal vessels 
have taken the place of the coarse earthenware 
vessels of earlier times ) ajjd that his family 
possess more clothes than formerly.”^ 

But such material progress in itself is slight 
and slow ; while the desires of the articulate 
classes, their views as to proper conditions of 
livelihood, and their consequent discontent, are 
developing comparatively fast. 

The progress to the untrained ot^server is non- 
existent, and may even in 'the circumstances 
naturally seem, as it seems to many educated 
natives, to be, not progress, but retrogression. “ 
And so it is that pessimism remains, and seems 
likely to remain, the dominant thread still, in tFie" 
warp and woof of Indian thought. 

§ 9, How are our teachers to deal with a 
population imbued with such ideas as these? 
And if, as, is the case, the substantial frame- 

‘ Menioranchnn on .Some of the Re.sult.s of Indian .'Vdminis- 
tration during; the past fifty years, 1909 [Cd. 4956], price aJd. 
I'or modifications and qualifications of these stafl*^ntp>tlie whole 
of thus little Memorandum should be read. 

■ See quotations, p, 154, 
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work of every man’s thought contains elements 
incompatible with a belief in progress, how can 
we stimulate towards progress without assailing 
the demoralizing beliefs themselves? Optimism 
is a sine qua non of the higher moral life, the 
life of growth ; and in a land like India espe- 
cially, the most sympathetic earnestness can 
achieve little if deprived of the support of confid™ 
ent hope alike ^n teacher and in taught. 

Somehow an atmosphere of optimism must be 
created ; and if Indian religious philosophies are 
irremediably tainted with the poison of despair, 
then (even from the agnostic standpoint) the 
sooner the Indian creeds loose their benumbing 
hold on the national energies, the better for India 
and for the wcwld. 

§ lo. The problems with regard to religious 
education which confront us in India are very 
different from those by which we are faced in 
white countries or when we are dealing with the 
YiStive population of, say. South Africa. In India 
we deal with an essentially religious population. 
What we have to ask ourselves is whether our 
ethical system has such inherent strength that it 
can impress itself, without religious sfinction, on 
minds already filled Svith alien religious con- 
ceptions — conceptions which may at times actively 
conflicW{'it?f^ir mosticonfident teaching about the 
nobility of certain kinds of conduct. In a country 
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like South Africa there are current among the 
masses no rival systems^ of ethico-religious 
thought whose influence has seriously to be com- 
bated before we can make a beginning with the 
higher teaching of Christianity. ^ In Indian the 
daily thought even of the lowliest of the common 
folk seems to be coloured by a pantheistic meta- 
physic which baffles us at every turn by its insis- 
tence on the indifference of l^ie umiverse towards 
what we call “sin.” 

§ 1,1. Let us pause for a moment to eluci- 
date this point, and observe the destructive 
effect of pantheistic doctrine in the region of 
morals. 

If All is God and God is All, there can be no 
distinction of good and evil in «the universe ; 
there can be none of that preferential attitude 

' The following: discussion of current religious and moral 
beliefs is intended to apply only to the Hindu communities, 
which, however, comprise about four-fifths of the population. 
Mohammedanism in India seems to have lost a little (though tS?¥ 
much) of its hard clear outlines, through contact with Hinduism. 
(It has even, in spite of its natural democratic spirit of equality 
between all believers, yielded to some extent to the inlUicnce of 
the Caste system.) But ethically and philosophically it remains 
the religion of the “ closed book,” a religion that seems incapable 
of devc!oping„savc in unimportant directions, without ceasing to 
be itself. How far it may, und^ the expanding influence of 
modern thought, change its rigid character and acquire a new 
fluidity such as Christianity has in the last half-century put on, is 
a problem for the future. There arg, ho wevdlffe»i«p4Hij^ signs to 
be noted. (See, e g., in the Nineteenth Century, Oct. igoij, "C.'m 
I.Hlam lx: reformed?”, by Sir T. Morlson.) 
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which Christians tend to associate with belief in 
a personal God. Ti»ere can be nothing closely 
analogous to Will in such a world ; or if there is, 
it will be a completely non-moral Will, “ For 
if there is but ®ne Will in the universe the very 
conception of sin is cut away, and all that man is 
and does is but the outcome, here and in time, of 
that One All-pervading Will which knows no time 
and no space ; *then* man’s worst deeds and his 
best are not his in any such sense as shall leave 
sin really sin. They are not only willed by God, 
so far as there is a God»; they are the acts of God 
Himself, or at least of that Totality of Being in 
which both God and man are but unreally, imper- 
sonally immanent. Then God and man, holiness 
and unholiness* sin pnd goodness all merge in th£ 
impersonal One-and-All, which cannot be moral 
or immoral, which is simply and inevita.bly non- 
moral.”’ 

“For the Hindu philosopher — and every edu- 
cated Hindu is nominally a follower of some 
philosophic school — God is a purely intellectual 
concept. Unknowable in Himself, He is at once 
the cause and the effect, the creator and the world- 
all. I-Ie is the absolute, the nothingness where 
being and not-being meet, pure thought without an 
object, purejpy without desire, a God who neither 
loves nor hates, free ‘from all anthropomorphic 

' Bishop Missions fo Hindus, JQoS, p, 2!^. 
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stain. To realize oneself as the cosmic Ego is the 
end of man.” ^ ' 

Individuality thus becomes unreal — a sham, 
such as many Western thinkers conceive freedom 
of the xvill to be. And the fee’ing of illusion 
comes to pervade the -whole of life, on its intel- 
lectual and its practical sides alike. 

“Thus a subtle sense of unreality, of the 
nothingness of life and its coiltent, pervades, 
like a kind of miasma, the thought of the Hindu 
community. . . . 

“It may be only those -who have leisure, who 
have meditated on the problem for themselves, to 
whom these thoughts are conscious realities. But 
their paralysing effects upon effort extend through 
society as a whole. Tell a man— let him know 
without telling, through the impalpable, pervad- 
ing effects which thinkers produce on non-thinkers 
—that his life is but a bubble, a ripple on the 
surface of the Eternal .Stream ; and the inevitabj^^ 
conclusion must be this — that the stream will flow 
on just the same whether the ripple on its surface, 
which is oneself, have laughingly flashed in the 
sun with a joyous swirl of free effort, or have 
sullenly murmured itself away in the blackness of 
accidie and sloth. The unconscious, non-moral 
Totality, which is all that is left o^a God under 

' Mr. J. Kennedy, I.C.S., " The Tendencies of Modern Hin- 
duism," (London), April 1905. 
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the sway of the Pantheistic conception, has realized 
itself into consciousftess, all the same, whether 
you, its poor manifestation, have expressed it in 
this way or in that, as the two Eternities met in the 
moment of you? seeming existence.”^ 

§ 12. “ It is hopeless to argue, for iiistaifce, 

with a man who refuses to admit any moral 
distinction of acts, and declares the words ‘ good ’ 
and ‘bad’ to be meaningless terms.” So writes 
another missionary. ^ Arguing about ethical ques- 
tions, while certain underlying religious con- 
ceptions remain unshaken, will always be a 
beating of the air in India. The Indian loves 
argument; and he sees no logical connection 
between accepting a chain of ethical reasoning 
and putting the ethical conclusions into practice.*'^ 
To the impatient Western moralist the Indian 
seems therefore hopelessly illogical. The Indian 
smilingly ignores the charge, or hears it with 

Bishop Mylne, Missions to Hindus^ 1908, pp. 54-7. 

“ Rev. E, S. Oakley, in The East and the West, January 1907. 

•' “The worse type of Indian is ready to accept Christianity for 
the material benefit it brinj^s him, the better is ready to discuss it 
from an intellectnal .standpoint, but neither g-oes further and 
welcomes it as a .solution of the problem of life” (Mr. G. F. Deas, 
\r\ The Hibhert Journal, }n\y 1903). Mr. Deas goe.s oii,to quote the 
Rev. G. Longridge's History ofjhe Oxford Mission to Catcutia ; 
“ The Bengali i.s alway.s ready to talk .about religion — nothing- is 
easier than to get him on to a religious subject ; but then one 
discover.^, to_|jggg,'.‘-. great disappointment, that his interest in it is 
raei ely intellectual and superficial, and that nothing i.s further from 
his thoughts than to accept any responsibility for such truth as he 
is led to acknowledge.” , 
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enjoyment. To him it is only a proof of the 
shallowness of his opponenf s philosophy. Both 
parties have before them a series of fundamental 
assumptions, so obvious, so unquestionable, that 
it is not worth while to render thefii explicit. But 
the two series of seemingly unquestionable as- 
sumptions are diametrically opposed, and neither 
combatant in the philosophical arena has come 
within reach of the other. 

To the English mind ethical systems (at any 
rate since the English mind shook off the obses- 
sion of monastic ideals) ^e primarily concerned 
with social relations, and all religion is in the 
main ethical. It is doubtful whether the Indian 
would admit either proposition.^ Religion to him 
is not ethical ; and if there is any such thing as 
ethics its main concern is not with beneficent 
activity or self-sacrifice for the good of others, but 
with the means of attaining self-suppression for 
its own sake.^ ^ 

* See, however, the footnote to p. 4, supra. 

- As showing the contrasted attitudes of one Oriental nation 
and another we may take the following from Wiittke (quoted in 
Dr. W. I. Chamberlain',s Education in India, iSqq, p. 14) : “ The 
Chinese educate for practical life, the Indians for the ideal j tho.se 
for earth, these for heaven; those educate their .son-s for entering 
the world, these for going out of jt ; those educate for citizenship, 
these for priesthood ; those for induiitrial activity, these for know- 
ledge ; those teach their sons the laws of the .state, these teach 
them the essence of the Godhead those lead tjjgh^ns into the 
world, these lead them out of the world into tlmm^ve.s ; those 
teach their children to earn and enjoy, these to beg and to re- 
nunciate.” : ' ' 
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The aim of Hindu ethics is primarily negative — 
the attainment of sejf-suppression as an end in 
itself ; though asceticism may also be practised for 
the sake of a quasi-magical power over gods and 
men. “ When< the Hindu ascetic has not this 
object in self-renunciation, his austerities are, an 
end in themselves. He renounces all — not simply 
the mean things of life, but also the noblest 
ambitions and “the *most heavenly sentiments — 
because they are a fetter which bind him to the 
world. He indeed calls a good deed, or a holy 
thought, a ‘golden fetter,’ but it is, just the same, 
regarded by him as an evil which prolongs his 
human existence ; and these human conditions 
must be ended as soon as possible. The Chris- 
tian, on the oJher hand, suppresses his passions 
in order that his holy desires may prevail ; the 
Hindu struggles equally against the worst pas- 
sions and the noblest sentiments of his heart ; for 
^they all delay that calm equilibrium of the self 
which is the doorway into sayutchia (absorption).”^ 

‘ Dr. J. P. Jonc.s, India: Its Life and Thought^ 1908, p. 229. 
Compare atso the following" : “ Of religions service as a divine 
philanthropy, that enthusiasm for humanity which coirseerates a 
life to the service of one's fellows, the Hindu has no experience. 
All this is on the inferior plane of action, where.'j,s Iiis thought is 
fixed on tin.? superior plane 1%' inaction. lie may re.spect the 
philanthropist, hut he will reverence the fakir. The speech of the 
teacher is silvern, but the silence of the recluse is golden ; the good 
deeds of^UKr’’philanthrop!st« are meritorious, but the absolute 
pass! vitj'- .and inactivity of the hermit are the true marks of the 
divine. These ideas are not confined to the hig'her chesses or to 
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This ascetic ideal is, as has been pointed out 
already, the offshoot of India’s pantheistic meta- 
physic, a religious philosophy which regards 
personality as nothing more than a diseased illu- 
sion, an earthy vileness to be shuffled off as soon 
as may be. And as long as the metaphysical bias 
remains— and doubtless its strength will be greatest 
among those who least clearly comprehend the 
philosophic system within which' they move en- 
tangled there is little possibility of Western 
ideals (whether advocated as “Christian” or not 

those more deeply versed !ii the Hmdiiism of the books, they are 
equally shared in by the lowly and illiterate ” (Rev. Bernard Lucas, 
yVu’ Empire of Christ, 1907, p. 61). (The student of comparative 
ethics will not fail to observe the close analogy and the sharp 
antithesis pre.sented to Hindu thought by Roman Stoicism. The 
stjenuous Stoic, who gloried in a life filled with vigorous action, 
was intensely conscious of his separate individuality, holding that 
only he himself by his own actions could harm the particle of 
divine life which constituted his soul — a soul, however, which he 
did not hold to be immortal. But while he glorified activity and 
personality — which the Hindu is convinced are evil and illusory 
--the Stoic, equally with the Hindu, believed all emotions,,* 
the passionate personal love that we consider ennobling', as 
well as envy, malice, anger, and lust, to be failings which the 
g'ood man will strive at all costs to trample underfoot. ) 

’ " In the West, idealism is a hot-house plant ; in India, it is a 
common wayside shrub. The Western is, as a rule, .-in idealist 
with difficulty; the Hindu is with difficulty anything el.se” (Rev. 
Bernard Lucas, The Empire of Christ, 1907, p. 5.-)). “The thou- 
sands of Hindus know comparatiCely nothing of Bai\thi;ism as a 
system, but a more or less pantheistic view of the universe is 
ingrained in their mental constitution. Talk with the rudest 
villager engaged in oflering- his cocohnut or flower^WtTH;; crude.st 
idol, and you will soon discover th.at beneath his idolatry there is 
a Pantheism from which he never gets away” (ibid., p. ^19). 
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matters little) influencing appreciably the life of 
the multitude. , 

§ 13. Far-away readers of academic treatises 
and romantic presentations of Buddhist^ and 
Hindu- morality are inclined to imagine that a 
i-eligious philosophy which inculcates the insjub- 
stantiality of this present world must make for a 
self-sacrilicing indifference to the things of the 
world. Y et it dbes n'ot seem actually to be so. The 
same metaphysical bias that weakens the belief 
in the reality of the external material world would 
seem also to weaker^ the belief in the binding 
force, the fixity, the sanctity, of the external ties 
of duty — save only (and most strangely) the 
external ties of that cramping code of petty regu- 
lations that fc?rms the essence of Caste. A certain 
concreteness of mental outlook is requisite iFor 
the practical acceptance of Western ethical ideals ; 
and this concreteness, this logicality (as it seems 
to us) is sadly lacking in the East.* The ideal- 

I e.g. Mr. H. Fielding Hall's The Innsiard Lisht. 

® e.g. Sister Nivedita’s The Web 0/ Indian Life, and the writ- 
ings of Mr.s. Besant. 

■* This i.s much less true of the Mohammedan fifth of the popu- 
lation than of the Hindu majority. It is not true at all of the tiny 
Farsi comraunit)', %vhose religious philosophy and practical outlook 
on life are very imich what ours are. (The Parsis ill India number 
less than 100,000.) Yet, witl 5 *all allowance for exceptions .such a.s 
these, the dictum of “a shrewd observer" (quoted by Mr. H. P. 
Mody, The Political Piilure of India, 1908, p. 45) holds .sub.stantially 
good TIT'talvt; only onc^joint, it will be found that the ideal of 
.sanctity is the same throughout India; so that there are saints 
who are held in veneration by men of all religions in India." 
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istic philosopher in England often feels that the 
one thing most needed is the ^vocation of a deeper 
sense of the reality of the non-material. In India 
he comes instead to feel that it is the reality, the 
causal interconnectedness of extermal things; that 
nee*d to be grasped more vividly in order that the 
foundations of an orderly life, self-respecting and 
other-respecting, may be firmly laid. 

§ 14. Yet, in relation to cfertaih of the higher 
aspects of life, it must be admitted that the Indian 
has grasped the principle of causality more firmly 
and introduced it more fulj.y into his theological 
systems than the Westerner has ever done ; for 
the law of transmigration, the doctrine of 
Karma, may be reasonably interpreted as little 
else than the transferring to the spiritual world 
of the natural law of the conservation of 
energy.^ 

According to this doctrine the transmigrating 
soul carries forward mechanically from life to life 
the consequences of its previous good and evil 
deeds. But the good and evil on which the doc- 
trine lays stress are very different indeed from the 
good and evil of Christian morality. According to 
Hindu teaching, one aims throughout life, if one 
is wise, at the suppression of every self-regarding, 

‘ This Is well brought out in Paul Dalilke's Essays 

(English translation by Bliikkhu Sil;;cara, iqoS), }»«»ha»-:case of 
the allied form of the doctrine which appears in Buddhist philo- 
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self-sustaining impulse; and that not primarily 
in the interest of otl^ers ; not alti-uistically. It is 
not that losing of oneself to find oneself in' the 
service of one’s fellows that is inculcated by 
the higher Ghristianity. Rather the Eastern 
sage would urge on his disciples to do gpod 
works in order that they may lose themselves, 
and in perfected nothingness — merged at last in 
the ocean of pure undifferentiated being — attain 
the highest of all conceivable blessings.^ By 
much asceticism, by patient pondering on the 
mysteries of the universe, by fasting and silence, 
he may approach a little nearer to the goal of 
supreme felicity — the felicity of doing nothing, 
suffering nothing, knowing nothing, desiring 
nothing. Bus the journey is long, and the task 
so hard, that even the most earnest of striving 
souls can scarcely hope to attain to this perfec- 

^ “ Now our whole English civilization, our whole idea of the 
reality of the world and the rationality of the universe, our whole 
conception of progress, is rooted in the thought that personality, 
the elibrts of individuality, the desire and the will to live, is a good 
.and not a bad thing. Hindu civiliz.'iLion is rooted on an exactly 
contiary idea— the conce|)tion that the world and all its visible 
phenornena and .all human life is one great illusion which has to 
be got rid of at all cost, ,'ind Ijehind which there is tlie one imper- 
.sonal reality" (Uie Bishop of Birmingham, in T/if Hast and Ihe 
Wust, January 1905). “The jvactical ide.al of tire Christian i.s to 
use every faculty that he pos.se.sses lor the glory of God and the 
welfare of his fellow-men. Tlie ideal of the orthodox Hlnitu is to 
get nd«»nf -very faculty he, possesses Ijy withdrawing from the 
work of the world and losing Iiimself in the Infinite (the Bisliop 
of Madras, in the same number).. . 
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tion of indifference within the span of a single 
life.' P 

§ 15, But the demoralizing influences (as they 
cannot but seem to Western minds) of a non- 
moral pantheism (and, the missionary would add, 
of jthe Karma doctrine) do not stand alone. They 
are reinforced by the all-pervading system of 
Caste, whereby the responsibility of thinking out 
questions of right and wron% is 'taken from the 
shoulders of the individual and laid upon the 
group of which he is a lifelong member. “ [Hindu 

^ Missionaries insist with somefTiing- like unanimity that the 
doctrine is in practical life deinoralizing-. “The fact " (writes the 
Rev. J. H. Maclean, The East and the West, April 1907) “that 
the sufferer has no knowledge of the sin for which he suffers, 
together with the fact that the hope of ultimate release is so 
remote as to prove almost inoperative, deprives the doctrine of 
mfich of the power which it ought to possess. The ordinary Hindu 
uses the doctrine not as n deterrent, but rather as a means of ex- 
pls-ining his j>rcsent ill luck. ” “We do not, as a rule" (he continties), 
“find people arguing that since the soul is the onl}' reality the 
joys and sorrows of the world are of little account, but rather that 
since God is the only reality He must be the cause of .all things, 
sin included. Just as the ordinary Hindu uses the doctrine of 
karma to throw the blame of his condition on some previous exist- 
ence, so he uses the doctrine that God is all to throw the responsi- 
bility on Him. Along both these lines he persuades himself that 
the fault is not his own.” 

.Such inferences, however, as to the psychological effects of 
theological dogmas on temperaments so alien from our own as 
tlie Indian, are to be received witk extreme caution. For a syjn- 
pathelic £ittempt on the part of a shrewd and widely-experienced 
ob.server to estimate the practical moral effects both of the Karma 
doctrine .'ind of the p:uuheistic meJ;aphysio of th(*. 1-l.ridu, the 
reader may be referred to Sir A, \jyeXs Asiatic Studies, Second 
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life] in its moral and social aspects, under which 
it is known to us as l^aste, owns a detailed system 
of obligations ; all of them purely positive, with 
no grand moral principle to polarize this 
amorphous conglomeration ; without even a line 
of demarcation between moral and ceremonial 
precepts ; with no higher binding obligation than 
that of traditional rules, which vary indefinitely 
in detail ; and with*no universal application out- 
side of particular groups. As the group, with its 
ancestral qualifications, forms alike the unit of 
society and its ultimate constituent element, there 
is no room under the system of Caste for in- 
dividual liberty on the one hand, or for universal 
obligations on the other. . . Thou shall obey the 
rules of thy \:aste forms a summary of Hindu 
morality — complete, without exception, without 
pity, without scope for any larger outlook, with- 
out allowance for any modifying cii'cumstance ; 
law without equity, without principle ; law for 
law’s sake ; law to which obedience is everything, 
since the spirit, as distinguished from the letter, 
is neither acknowledged in fact nor regarded as 
possible in the abstract.”^ The writer supplies 
various instances exemplifying this attitude 
towards life, of which it will be suflicicnt to quote 
one: “It came within my knowledge that a 
BrahlTiin was impeached before his caste by an 

I nisliop Mylne, y1'//.v4vn«s /o 190S, p. 40. 
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injured Mahommedan husband, the sanctity of 
whose home he had invaded.^ He was condemned 
and excommunicated from his caste. But for 
what? Not for having sinned against God; not 
for having injured the Mahomniedan, towards 
whpin it was not to be assumed that a Hindu owed 
any obligation ; but on the ground of ceremonial 
defilement — that the unhappy sharer of his sin was 
not a Hindu by birth.” ^ 

§ i6. And Caste is not a mere incident of the 
Hindu religion. It is of its very essence — a 
stronger, more potent influence in the lives of its 
adherents than all other forces together. It is the 
main conserving agent which has enabled the 
religious system after each passing wave of re- 
ligious reform (such as the great Bfiddhist move- 
ment of early centuries) to reconstitute itself and 
absorb into itself the forces which threatened its 
destruction. “One has well said that Hinduism 
and caste are convertible terms.’’-’' “This con- 
nection between caste and religion must always 
be borne in mind in regarding it. As long as a 
tiindu remains a Hindu in thought and feeling, 
.so long must he regard caste, not as a social in- 
stitution, but as a natural and religious consti- 
tution which it is irratfonal to question and 
impious to attempt to alter. To speak of the 

’ Ibid., p. 6i. 

- Dr. J. P. Jones^ /ndia.- J/s Zyyi nud 7'//on§/U, igo8, p, igij. 
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accident of birth is to his mind to betray utter 
ignorance, for birth is of all things that which is 
no accident. It is the manifestation of the un- 
swerving and unerring law of Karma. . . 
Brahmin and ^Pariah are such by virtue not of 
what they do or even are now, but by virtue of 
that which through an age-long process they have 
become. They may change places in the future, 
but for the life that now is they are separated by 
an impassable barrier.”! 

§ 17. These paragraphs, however, must not be 
taken as implying tli^t the Caste system, when 
considered in conjunction with all the other as- 
pects of life in India, is unquestionably evil in all 
its workings. The evil sides of it are those which 
are most conspicuous (like the evils in the cere- 
monialism and caste pride of the Pharisees of 
New Testament times). But, as I have suggested 
elsewhere,^ “One of the chief points to which 
trained observation needs to be steadily directed 
in the case of these Asiatic civilizations, would 
seem to be the comparative ethical value of the 
communal system as a means not only of con- 
serving, but of advancing personal morality. Both 
in India and China caste regulations of the claims 
of the family seem to !ake the place of a broadly 
based system of morals. To what extent such 
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traditional restraints on the individual are hin- 
drances, to further developcnent, and to what 
extent they may be claimed as indispensable but- 
tresses of the existing civilization, are subjects 
for philosophic scrutiny, requiring patient gath- 
ering of evidence which has never yet been 
seriously attempted.” 

Nor, even though ail observers vyere unanimous 
in declaring the Caste system to be preponder- 
antly evil in its working, should we be justified in 
treating it as an isolated evil phenomenon, and 
making a precipitate frontal- attack upon its exist- 
ence regardless of side issues and incidental 
consequences. For there are grave differences 
between a religious institution which is eiIso a 
social institution, and a religious'^ belief which 
in itself is an unmitigated evil — such as those 
others we have just discussed. Evil beliefs may 
be assailed with little hesitation: evil institutions 
are seldom wholly evil, and must be treated, there- 
fore, with more circumspection. A premature 
assault on these strongholds of evil is likely, 
indeed, to result in little more than the disabling 
of Christianity for the attainment of other aims. 
Destruction, even of the worst institutions, is 
nearly always accompanied by incidental evils, 
and these it should be our aim to minimize. For 
continuity, equally with the introduction and^pro- 
pagation of new ideals, is essential to national 
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development. There is need of a firm holding on 
to the good of the pg^t, as well as a bold breaking 
away towards the good of the future. “Their 
civilization, though different from ours, has a con- 
sistency as a \lhole ; and we cannot easily elimi- 
nate certain parts and substitute for them thosa of 
our own civilization without dislocating the whole. 
Therefore it is often safer and better to conserve 
what seems to us tSe lesser good of their civili- 
zation than to introduce what seems the greater 
good of our own. ” ^ 

But the ethical importance of the Caste system 
in the Indian’s scheme of life must be clearly 
grasped before the effects likely to follow on the 
introduction of Western education and Western 
religious and Jjolitical ideals can be understood. 

And furthermore, not only is Caste a cause 
of social evils of a material kind owing to the 
obstacles it imposes on the fluidity of labour, 
and a cause of spiritual evil in preventing the 
growth of a consciousness of universal human 
brotherhood or a sense of the underlying reason- 
ableness of altruistic ethics ; it is also a potent 
cause of intellectual stagnation, co-operating as 
it does with the self-sufficing natute of the 
village communities fn presenting barriers to 
the spread of new ideas. The importance of 
this-fet aspect of il? was seemingly overlooked 

‘ Dr. J, P. Jones, India’s Problem : Krishna or Christ?, 1903, p. 25, 
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by the early educationists, who hoped that the 
illumination which Westeffi education might 
bring to the better classes would spread from 
stratum to stratum till all alike should know 
the blessings of enlightenment. ^But this hope 
is .passing with the growth of experience. To 
put it in its extreme form, “the notion once 
held that instruction would reach the masses 
best by ‘ downward filtration ’ from the literate 
minority, was based on a misconception of the 
character of Brahmanic society, and has long 
since been abandoned.” ^ ^ 

The older view, however, has still its advocates, 
and continues to hold its own (as one would 
expect) on Congress platforms. And there is 
this to be said in its favour, that iTiost observers 
declare that the “unrest” of the educated classes, 
their emotional dissatisfaction with the general 
situation, has already widely affected the 
ignorant classes. 

§ 1 8. As an evil closely allied with the 
system of Caste should be mentioned also the 
position of women. Their social status and 
their life careers are largely determined by Caste 
law, which regulates with especial care every- 
thing to do with marriage. Caste throws 
obstacles in the w^ay of women’s advancement 

' Mr. J. A. Baines, C.s.I. “Popular Education in India," 
Journal of the Statistical Society, 
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and intellectual emancipation ; while their ignor- 
ance and invincible conservatism constitute 
perhaps the most serious hindrance to all efforts 
towards the modification of Caste tyranny. Thus 
we have a vicious circle, from which escape is 
not easy. As Lord Curzon’s resolution of the 
nth March, 1904, puts it; “In their efforts to 
promote female ^education, the Government have 
always encountered peculiar difficulties arising 
from the social customs^ of the people, but they 
have acted on the view that through female 
education a far greater proportional impulse is 
imparted to the educational and moral tone of 
the people than by the education of men.” 

This, however, is a large subject, and opens up 
many difficult Jiroblems. It is impossible here to 
do more than give it such passing mention as will 
suffice to call the reader’s attention to its existence, 

§ 19. Finally, before passing on to other 
topics, it is necessary to emphasize here the 
commonplace concerning popular Hinduism that 
it is not one simple creed or system, but an 
amorphous mass of miscellaneous religious ele- 
ments — combined in inextricable confusion. Caste 
is perhaps its most characteristic feature; and into 
the fantastic network of its ceremonial restric- 

' TJwawifireacl of education ainongr llohammeclaii females, il. 
need hardly be added, is hindered by social obstacles as serious 
as those of Caste. 
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tions have been drawn tribes and communities 
from the most diverse inteHectual levels and of 
the most divergent social status and from every 
conceivable grade of barbarism and civilization. 
Side by side in India dwell representatives of 
the most primeval savagery and of the most 
deeply philosophic culture.^ And so, though 
these two— the quietism of an- ethical system 
that seeks beatitude in self-repression, and the 
ceremonial law of caste — may seem to the cultured 
observer the mainsprings of the people’s moral 
and spiritual life, it must- not be forgotten that 
all manner of debased and debasing forms of 
polytheism, demonolatry and fetish-worship have 
been absorbed into the Hinduism of different 
provinces, and that in many distficts these sub- 
currents of religious idiosyncrasy are more potent, 
especially when the superstitious mob grows ex- 
cited, than the better seen, better understood 
surface currents which have been described in 
the foregoing sections as typical of the religious 
temper of the land. Even the advanced repre- 
sentatives of modern culture seem in many cases 
to be, in practice, still under the yoke of the most 

' A story related by Lord Curzon is cited by the Rev. N. 
Macnicol {llihhert Journal, October 1907) a.s “ au adinirable 
parable of this characteristic of Hinduism.” Lord Curzon tells 
how a friend examined the arrows in the quiver of a native hunter. 
“ He found that the first was tippGd with stone of tlie°^lcoUthic 
age, and the next was tipped with electric telegraph wirC"-a theft 
from the twentieth century,” 
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retrograde superstitions and this renders the 
future of India subject to incalculable forces, and 
makes all vaticination perilous in the extreme, 
if not utterl)^ futile. “ That the old religious 
power” (writes the Rev. N. MacnicoU) “is lying 
latent all the time one cannot doubt, and to 
govern India in oblivion of those slumbering 
fires is to commij a capital mistake. There 
are indications that they are awaking again to 
activity, and that the future of India will be 
largely determined by the fuel that those passions 
find. Already there ^s evidence that the com- 
bination of Indian religious intensity with Western 
science and Western politics is producing in some 
cases a chemical product as explosive and as 
dangerous as picriq acid.” 

§ 20. But if the outstanding social institutions 
of India and the more striking features in Indian 
philosophy are such as to hinder material progress 

V “ Lastly, superstition has certainly not declined, even among 
the educated . . . The present writer knew of a Hindu lecturer 
on chemistry, who, becoming- blind, used a miraculous handker- 
chief as the best means of recovering his sight ” (Mr. J. Kennedy, 
I.C.S., TAe East and the West, London, October 1904). I have 
seen in the police news of an Inditin p.aper a cas4; in which a 
master in a leading Government higliscliool sued some charl:UanB 
for recovery of suras he had advanced for the proper performance 
of certain Incantations, the purpose of which was to locate the 
precise spot where astrological calculations had declared that 
liiddiSfuSasure lay buried hi tlie Victoria Gardens, Bombay. 

“ ‘‘ Spiritual Forces in India,” Cantemporary SevieTii, Septem- 
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and moral development, the question naturally 
arises — Can we point to atiy indigenous insti- 
tutions in India which hate tended to foster what 
we should consider a “sense of diji':y”? 

Of religious institutions there have probably 
been very few, though Mohammedanism and 
Zoroastrianism have inculcated duties which we 
are able to recognize as such. I’uddhism spent 
ilfs force^ centuries before the English conquest. 
Unreformed Hinduism is not an ethical religion ; 
and though caste rules have had a certain ele- 
mentary disciplinary effect, they emphasize (as 
has already been pointed out) not moral but 
ceremonial duties. It is not for social crimes 

^ Buddhism bears much the same relatioivto Hinduism that 
Christianity bears to Judaism. It seems to have beg'un in a large 
measure as a reaction against tlie cruel and unspiritiially oppress 
sive restrictions of the ceremonial “ law ” of Caste. It cmphaslKcd 
the univer-sality of the brotherhood of man, and went forth as a 
reforming mis.sionary religion. In its own home, however, it was 
eventually swamped by a resurgence, of Hinduism, and is now 
confined to the out.skirts and friiige.s of India — Thibet, Burmah, 
Ceylon. One special legacy for good it seems to have left behind 
it in the Indian's extreme tenderness as regards animal suflering. 
Indian papens will quote descriptions of linglish “ blood sport.s ” 
(such as hunting) with an obviously natural and genuine horror, 
such as an Engli.shman would be expected to fed towards gladia- 
torial combats or the tortures inflicted ou their captives by Sioux 
anil Irocjuois. Ho.spital.s foraninyil.s abound. The truly religious 
mendicant shrinks from killing the lice that infest his blankets. 
The shooting of a superannuated horse by departmental authority 
(see Sir F. S. P. Lely’s SuggesiUms for the Better Goverm'ne' of 
India, pp. 18-T9) is talked over withTiorror by the Jains, mireh as 
we should talk of the shooting of a war-worn soldier whom the 
Government could not afford to pension. ' 
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such as adultery that a Hindu loses caste, but 
for marryii.g' or eafing with those of a “lower” 
stratum. Ifinduism does indeed honour the 
ascetic, but ^blind asceticism surely militates 
against, not for, what we account highest in 
ethics. 

The reformed phases of Hinduism connected 
with the names tof tl^e Arya Samaj and the Brahma 
Samaj have, it would seem, a strongly ethical 
character,^ though English missionaries have been 
found to abuse them as political societies in dis- 
guise — as if ethics and politics in such a country 
as the India of to-day were easily separable, or 
their separation desirable. But these great ethical 
societies, it is hardly too much to say, are the 
direct offspring of Western ethical influences.® 
They are the outward shapes that Christianity 

' Of the Bralimoists Mr. Kennedy writes (The Mast and the 
West, April 1905) : “ Liberation i.s no longer to be attained by 
merging- the human soul in the infinite, for that is impossible, and 
immortality is at once the lot and the solace of mankind. . . . 
The p.assive virtues .are not the greatest, and the Antinomian 
quietism which regarded virtue and vice as equally inditfcrent is 
now anathematized. Tims the old scheme of .salvation melts 
aw.ay, and the dawn begins of a new ethos, a sense of personality, . 
and a desire for individual iiinuortality. Indeed, the Brahmoist 
position is not unlike Sninoza’s.” 

“ “ [The Christianj i o.acept?ons of religion as bearing fruit in 
conduct, and of tlte ideal character, which religion aims at [jro- 
ducing, as directed towards the service of others, are foreign to 
«U««*<!m”Indian faith.s. Acc^n-dingly, what we see happening in 
India is not merely the remoulding of religious ideals in view of a 
higher standard of morality ; it is, on the one hand, the conjiinc- 
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has taken when adopted by Indian thinkers 
who, though attracted by Chfistian et/hics, cannot 
accept the doctrines of English Christianity in 
their entirety, and to whom also/' it may per- 
haps be added, Christianity, as the religion of 
the foreigner, is repugnant. 

The organization of the village communities has 
co-operated with caste requi'»em(£hts to restrain 
and control lawless egoism. But it is doubtful 
whether the village organization has contributed 
to any extent in fostering a healthy altruisni. 
Under the eye of the village elders and in view 
of the terrible weapons of excommunication and 
practical outlawry wielded by the caste, we admit 
that it is not to be expected that the peasant should 
grow up to be a social pest.- But, on the other 
hand, persistent repression of vicious tendencies by 
the force of an unescapable public surveillance is 
clearly no method of begetting a genuine sense of 
public duty. As Mr. Yusuf Ali says : “There is, 
therefore, no paradox in the fact that the most 
beautifully organized structure of the village com- 
munity led to no advance in civic life — the life that 
uses the experience and organization of local com- 
munities for the formation, development, and 
support of the wider and more human, as opposed 

tion for the first time of morality and relig-ion — the transgjljyigjition 
of reliffion into a sanction for condiict— and, on the other, ^Tintr- 
interpretation of conduct as loving- service " (Rev. N. Miicnicol, 
The Hiiiberi Journal, October i^o-j). 
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to a theoci^tic or other mystic, conception of the 
State.” 1 ^ • 

. We shall^^ot go far wrong then in asserting 
that, apart frcJai those educational and semi-ecclesi- 
astical institutions which have sprung up, as it 
were, in response to the stimulus of Western teach- 
ing, India has known no public agencies the main 
object of which;*hasjDeen the furtherance of right- 
eousness (in the Western sense of that word). 
Natives of India themselves admit this. “ It will 
be at once apparent” (writes one of them 2) “that 
our public movement^ to-day have got this great 
characteristic about them in which they agree. 
They are all born of a wider conception of 
humanity than the movements of the past. They 
have for their basig an altruism hitherto unknown, 
or at least unknown in its present form. They are 
for laying the axe at the root of class and caste 

^ Life and Labour of the People of India, 1907, p. 222. It should, 
however, be noted that it is frequently charged against our bureau- 
crats that they are responsible for destroying the indigenous 
system of village self-government and, in consequence, much of the 
native capacity for initiative in administration. This retrograde 
influence of our system we are now endeavouring to remedy by 
the promotion of native activity in municipal aflairs. But progress 
is slow, largely owing to the novelty of modern murycipal problems 
to the native mind, especially when these are compliciited by the 
presence of colonies of Anglo-IRdians, whose demands for municipal 
expenditure on their particular quarters completely outrun the 
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interests, and for liberating the people from the 
thraldom of ages. . . . WIferefrom /jis this new 
spirit? ... In its origin it is not ^tiidian. It is 
not Eastern. It is English. . . . i!' hat this spirit 
is exotic to India and to Indian conditions of life 
and to the framework of Indian society, there can 
be no question.”^ 

' Cl', the following quotation from a lecture by a member of the 
Brahma Samaj : “The spirit of Christianity has already pervaded 
the -whole atmosphere of Indian society, and we breathe, think, 
feel, .and move in a Christian atmo.spherc. Native society is being 
roused, enlightened, and l eformed under the influence of Christian 
education. If it is true that the firtiire of a nation is determined 
by all the circumstances and agencie.s which to-day influence its 
nascent growthj surely the future Church of this country will be 
the result of the purer elements of the leading creeds of the day 
—harmonized, developed, and shaped under the influence of 
Christianity” (Keshub Clnmder Sen, The Puflire Church, 1869, 
quoted by Sir H. Bartle Frere, Indian Missions, 1874, p. 46). 


CHAPTER III 


21. /^UTSIDE the institutions managed by 
W Stat’e an^ municipal authorities (which 
between them account for less than 30 per cent 
of the pupils being educated in British India), 
secondary and higher education in India — which 
alone are of importan<;e for our inquiry, elemen- 
tary education being of so very slight and crude a 
character — have been normally Hindu or Moham- 
medan. This is true of the State-aided institu- 
tions under private. management equally with the 
private schools. It is true also of the schools in 
the Native States. 

“Two distinct systems of higher education have 
existed in India side by side throughout the nine- 
teenth century — the indigenous and the Govern- 
mental. The indigenous schools® whether Mo- 

* In secondary schools in 1906-7 there were 119,645 pupils in 
schools under public management anil 353,485 , in privately 
managed schools. For primary schools the nmnhers were 
1,361,000 and 2,413,000. The'total expenditure by Government 
and municipalitie.s upon education i.s less than ;£4, 000,000 per 

here are nearly 2000 S,an.skrit grammar schools, witli 22,000 
pupils, mostly in Bengal ; and over 2000 Arabic and Persian 
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hammedan or Hindu, have always had certain 
common features : they have alwaysLbeen shy of 
Government interference ; they are/mainly theo- 
logical, and they are unprogres^ive ; they are 
open to the poorest, their income coming partly 
from endowments, but more frequently from 
subscriptions and alms ; above all, the teachers and 
their pupils live in the closest intercourse. Some 
of these schools have a large number of scholars, 
they bestow titles for diplomas, and the teachers 
are often men who have made a considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice for thg love of learning and 
religion. Here, then, we have the Oriental ideal, 
in which learning is regarded as the free birthright 
of every man, and education means the intercourse 
of the disciple with his master,” ^ 

This infusion of the religious elements into 
education has always been of the deepest. As 
the Bishop of Madras says : ^ “The connection 
between education and religion meant a good deal 
more in ancient India than it does in England at 
the present day. A religious education in England 
means an education of which religious education 
forms a part. The education given in an elemen- 

' Mr. j. Kennedy, i.e.s., The Asiatic Quarterly, April 1904. 
(It should, however, be iiddcd in'^niodific.ation of the .above tliat 
Brahmins hold that the hig-her education should be roligiou.sly 
restricted to the higher castes/ cf. also the article by the Rev. J. A. 
Sharrock, referred to on p. 180 infra^ 

s “Higher Education in India," The Nineteenth Century, 
January 1905. 
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tary school, ^;or instance, is regarded as a religious 
education be'oause an*hour a day is assigned in the 
time-table to^t|he teaching of the Bible. But in 
ancient India ieligion supplied the whole motive 
of the higher education of the Brahmans and 
dominated the whole system. The motive of the 
teacher was purely a i-eligious one.” 

“ It is only frcjni schools and colleges managed 
by Government, or by local boards or munici- 
palities, that the dogmatic teaching of religious 
creeds is excluded. In all other public schools,^ 
whether aided or unai(Jed, there is the most com- 
plete freedom as regards religious instruction. 
Not only may the Bible be read, but the other 
‘ Sacred Books of the East ’ as well. Thus, 
Protestants of every persuasion, Roman Catholics, 
Hindus of every sect, Muhammadans, Buddhists, 
Sikhs, Jains, Parsees, may in these schools each 
have their own children brought up in their 
peculiar tenets without let or hindrance from the 
State. As for private schools. Government in- 
terferes with the religious teaching as little as it 
does with the secular. These schools are carried 
on by natives for natives, for the most part in the 
old-fashioned ways ; the curriculum, the methods 
of instruction, the qualifications of the teachers, 
and the fundamental aim, have all come down 
“jvorn a hoary antiqufty, and have been little, if at 

' solioois which cotiform to departmental reg-iilations. 
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all, influenced by modern opinions ^(bout educa- 
tion. One of their most chr.racterisjiic features is 
the importance attached to knowlec^je bearing on 
religion and religious worship.”^ r 
The English Government, however, has aimed 
with painstaking anxiety at the maintenance of a 
strict religious neutrality. “As regards religion, 
we sit as a Government in Ir^dia ^ 

holding: no form of creed 
But contemplating all." “ 

§ 22. The educational system is crowned by 
the work of the five so-c£lled Universities — the 
degree-granting institutions of Calcutta, Madras, , 
Bombay, Allahabad, and the Punjab. It is to the 
products of these that we must loqlc if we are to 
estimate the effects of a predominantly secular 
Western education on Eastern minds in an 
Eastern environment. They are not teaching 
bodies, though they have acquired powers to 
become such, and have made some slight tenta- 
tive beginnings in the direction of e.stablishing 
University chairs for the promotion of special 
studies. They are primarily examining bodies, 
to which ,are affiliated numerous teaching e.stab- 

' “ Is l lie Ediicatioi\ .System of India a Failure ? ” 'The Asiatic 
Quarterly, January 1902, by D. Duiicaii, ll.d., late Director of 
Public Instnictioii, Madras. . r '*«W»wib 

'I Lord Curzon’s address at the Simla Educational Conference, 
September 20, 1905. 
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lishmerixs ok: very varying grades of efficiency, 
widely sc?.itte’:-ecl over<»the country.^ These teach- 
ing insi.itutio;ns are not normally residential, 
though a few are, and both the missionary bodies 
and the Government are encouraging the growth 
of residential hostels, especially in connection 
with the larger colleges in the cities.^ The 
Government dot's not finance the Universities, 
nor has it very closely controlled their educational 
policy. The Universities have till lately been 
governed by fairly large groups of nominated 
and elected “ Fellows’’ whose qualifications have 
not always been educational. By the Act of 1904, 
however, these governing bodies have been re- 
duced to more manageable proportions by the 
cutting down of their numbers and the increase 
of the proportion of expert educationists and 
officials among them.® 

' Tlie total number of University students is about 18,000, of 
whom about 5000 are .attached to Calcutta Univerisity, and 
.another 3000 to Madra.s. 

“ “ The number of students in Arts Colleges who live in hostels 
or boiirding houses is above 4000. This figure . . . represents 
the point to w'liich the college system in fndia lias at present 
.attained in tlie progress towards <a collegiate residential system. 

, . . There is no dillcrcnco of opinion among- the Directors as to 
the benefit derived from the adv.'ince of the residciilial system ” 
{Quinquennial Ravh’.^v of KdwciHion in India, 1902-1907). 

'* This change, by the w'ay, has met with indignant protests on 
the part of nuany who see sinister motives behind this “ofiicial- 
of the Universities. , 

“In the evolution of that educational system, during the ri)gime 
of that m.asterful Viceroy, Lord Cnrzon, tb.at s,ame private entei-- 
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The teaching institutions, being wi^fely scattered, 
cannot co-operate for efficiency in imparting 
knowledge, nor can they create/ a University 
atmosphere such as we associate 'ttrith University 
towns in the West, Education is sought almost 
exclusively as a means of access to Government 
employment and to certain professions such as 

prise was discouraged, and so we have no w the officialized U niver- 
sity, and a new Educational system has been brought into effect. 

. . . Whereas the Government desire to stint education, we desire 
to promote it by every means in our power’' (Mr. Utamlal 
Trivedi, Congress speech, December 1908), “ Not long ago the 

whole country was convulsed over-' the report of the Universities 
Commis.sion, which plainly showed a determination to put an end 
to high education in this country, and also to abolish the private 
educational Institutions which had gradually grown up around our 
Universities” (Mr, Lai Mohan Ghose, Presidential Addres.s at 
the 1903 Congress). The protests raised seem to be distinctly 
class protests, due largely to n.atHrai annoyance on the part 
of many of the graduates at the threatened loss of power and 
patronage brought about by the new Act, though of course some 
part of the opposition may be quite disinterested. To illustrate 
the popular (non-academic) attitude on such points, it may be 
worth noting that in the United Provinces a number of secondary 
schools vvliicli had been placed under the control of district boards 
were in 1907 “ again placed under the management of the Educa- 
tion Department with, as the Lieutenant-Governor remarked, 
‘acclamatioii.s of approval.’ There is indeed no greater mistake 
tlian to suppo.se tli.at the transferof the management of secondary 
sclioois from the provincial Government to local bodies is a con- 
cession to popular opinion ” (Quinquennial Revie-w of Educaiinn 
in India, 1903-1907). This would'.seem to show that public opinion 
(apart from the public opinion of t=lie graduate class — the only 
fully articulate class in India, and according to Mr. Sharrock, The 
Nineteenth Century, September igog.^ilmost cxchisivelf convpmmiriire^ 
of Brahmins) is not against the “officializing” of educational 
imstitutions. 
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law and m^iicine. Because of these utilitarian^ 
motives of the studei\ts and the imperfect realiza- 
tion by the bulk of the teachers of the true scope 
and objective of Western culture, the examina- 
tions have tended to assume undue prominence 
in the scheme, and the colleges have become, 
to a large extent, rival cramming institutions 
whose mutual jealousy defeats nearly every 
proposed reform in the curricula. Thus books 
and not subjects are prescribed, because of the 
handicap that the broader system would impose 
on the more poorly staffed colleges ; the appoint- 
ment of examiners is a matter of much inter- 
collegiate bitterness; frauds with regard to 
examination papers and results are of frequent 
occurrence ; teachers who happen also to be 
examiners are accused of giving palpable hints to 
their classes as regards what questions are likely 
to come ; and even when examination papers 
set b)^ Englishmen are printed in European 
cities, leakage of information continues to occur. 
All this obviously creates an atmosphere which 
is not the most wholesome for a growing youth 

^ In a sense it may be said that the same utilitarian motives 
influence the bulk of University students in our own country. 
I3ut most of the latter from the Vg'inniiijj of their training- believe 
to some extent in the intrin.sic value of education, and come from 
homes where similar beliefs are held. The Indian student of the 
4 - that " reverences knowledge is more likely to be one who, 

dc.spising the coar.se materialism of We.stern thought, devotes 
him.self to Oriental learning of a very different character. 
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to breathe. Failure, moreover, in ^deaminations 
is economically a very serious matter to the 
candidate. He is usually poor, and his family’s 
fortunes are largely embarked in the commercial 
venture of his training.^ Naturally, therefore, he 
cannot turn aside to consider the value of what 
his Western teachers (if he has any) call 
culture. Even if he were interested in it, to do 
so might well involve injustice to his relatives. 
Moreover, young as he is, he is, as often as not, 
already a married man with some (though not 
many) of what we consider a married man's 
responsibilities. He therefore, if con.scientious, 
devotes him.self primarily to memorizing such 
lecture notes ^ as seem likely to be suitable for 
reproduction in the examination rof/m. 

1 The Gains of Learning’ Bill, enabling an individual to keep 
to himself professional earning’s of a kind that under Hindu La’iv 
would g’O to the family, pi-ovoked violent outcry when brought 
forward some years ago. 

'■* The Indian theory of education has .-dway-s laid stress on 
memory training. We Englishmen object to the University system 
of modern India that it sHbordinate.s everything’ to memory work. 
But I find an Indian, Di’. A. K. Coomar.a.sw.ainy, when addressing 
the Tamil.s of Jaffna, making the reverse charge. “ We do not 
find " (he says) “in Western education that training of the mental 
power.s which we include under the name of Voffa. I do not mean 
to disparage Western mental training, which in many respects 
may Ik; superior to ours, but jjpi.s undoubtedly tendency at 
present to .study many subjects superficially, to cram thorn up foi’ 
•special purposes from little text-books where all difiiculties are 
carefully explained. Our own methods are superior ui 
the memory and producing that pointedness a’nd concentration of 
mind which are associated with Voffit.. Memory is of great 
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The examination papers need to be studied to 
be believed in. Thejf are full of demands for in- 
formation of the most worthless type; information 
which the examinees, even when supplying cor- 
rectly, cannot possibly in many cases have fully 
understood, let alone assimilated. The sort of 
book which the Syndicates love to prescribe is 
represented by Ingram’s History of Political 
Economy — a tissue of biographical notes, sum- 
maries of opinions, and criticisms of hundreds of 
authors whom the teachers, to say nothing of the 
taught, will never dr^am of consulting. This 
book I especially singled out for an onslaught on 

importance to us. ‘From breaking of memory comoth wreck of 
understanding', from wreck of understanding a man is lost,’ says 
Bhagavad Gita. IjOt us not forget this in adapting our ancient 
to modern needs (of whiph an understanding of science and 
capacity for critical reasoning are chief). While aiming at them, 
let us strive to lose as little as possible of what good things we 
already possess ” (Quoted, Indian Education, Bombay, October 
igoG). The registrar of an Indian University (himself an Indian) 
once explained to me that Indian schoolboys begin their study 
of English by committing to memory some four thousand idioms 
— a fact -which may account for much of the eccentricity of ' Baboo 
English,’ which on close examination will be found to resolve itself 
into a closely woven tapestry of endless idiomatic phrases, like a 
careful English scholar’s Latin verse. Similarly, elementary mathe- 
matics is largely memory work ; schoolboys learning by heart 
enormous multiplication tables (17 times 23, .and so forth), including 
even fnictional multiplications (sj^ch as 2j times 34). A very inter- 
esting description of the cust'. m, and an account of the difficulty of 
getting village schoolmasters to deal in any different way even 
with modern science and nature study, will be found in Mr. H. 

^-^Sharp’s Rural Schools in fhe Central Provinces (Occasional 
Reports on Indian Education, 1904). See also Quinquennial 
Review of Education, 
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the score of its unsuitableness, when Serving as a 
temporary professor in the Government service a 
few years ago. It was then prescribed for the 
benefit of the comparatively few students who 
took the Bombay M.A. examination in that sub- 
ject. It is now, I notice, prescribed for the B. A. 
examination and taken by all cajididates for that 
degree without exception. « 

§ 23. Dead Sea fruit we have been giving to 
the students in place of the bread of culture. With 
Dead Sea fruit and ashes we have fed them until 
they have come, many of* them, to believe that 
these things are the bread of life ; they grow 
angry with those who tell them otherwise, and are 
quick to impute sinister motives, declaring the 
sole aim of the reformers to be that of diminishing 
the supplies of bread with which the hungry 
would fain be fed. The bread of culture they do 
not ask for — believing that they have it ; but they 
cry out continually for more, always more of this 
Dead Sea fruit — examination lore and academic 
degrees — not realizing that these accumulations of 
facts without worth are but bones without life- 
ashes an^ Dead Sea fruit, profitless, save to the 
self-seeking individual^ in an ignorant com- 
munity, whom they benefit by bringing to him 
a higher dowry ^ with his wife, and by opening 

‘ This is often a highly important conBideratior\ ii\ the 
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out to him the avenues of Governmental em- 
ployment. 

Culture, the ordinary^ Indian graduate believes 
that he possesses, in as full a measure as the Ox- 
ford or Cambridge men with whom he may happen 
to come into contact. He resembles the half- 
educated Africa)^ — in the United States or at the 
Cape — but with a difference. To the Negro, cul- 
ture is the capacity to pour out mellifluous poly- 
syllables with incongruous fluency— -a matter of 
fine linguistic feathers to be exhibited vain- 
gloriously on all po.'»sible occasions. To the 
Hindu, it is the memorizing of many valueless 
facts, the contents of a recognized series of pre- 
scribed treatises^ which his English professor 
(thus laying himself open to the secret mockery 
of the highly amused undergraduate) never suc- 
ceeds in learning half so well as he, the pupil, 
who is unjustly kept down in subordinate posi- 
tions by the racial arrogance of the brutal, strong- 
willed European. 

' There are of course a considerable proportion olMndians 
whose brofid culture and liig’h intellectual powers win the respect 
of all Englishmen. 

® I have had a student come to me in a state ofacute intel- 
lectual distress because a mo^d maxim which appeared in 
Mex-ivale's History of the Romans was incapable of being- har- 
monixed with another that he had noticed in one of Bacon's 
Essays ; the idea tliat the general substance of the book could be 
pi-escribed in the one case as<U subject to be studied in a different 
manner from that expected tn the other having been completely 
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§ 24. In this witches’ medley of straggling 
pupils and wrangling lectiiftirs the Government 
appears as the subsidizer of the better institutions, 
and the direct controller of a few definitely secular 
colleges, which compete in the examination arena 
against the rest. In these there goes on the 
usual preposterous round of uijibroken second- 
rate lecturing’ and diligenj*- note-taking, over- 
worked “ professors ” talking for twelve or four- 
teen hours a week on the stretch and filling in 
their vacations by flooding the market with gro- 
tesque editions of English poets and essayists, 
wherein the original thoughts of the author lie 
buried under mountains of vain erudition.® 

The examinations, it should be added, are not, 
as often alleged, of an easy Icind. Indian gradu- 
ates who have afterwards distinguished them- 
selves at Cambridge declare that their Indian 
degrees were won only at the cost of severe study. 
But though difficult — much as London University 
examinations used to be difficult, and faulty — the 

* “A .school of opinion, however, is forming which condemns 
the exce.S!iivc u.sc of lecturing, and there are .some beginning.s 
of jiracticiih attempt.s to use other metliod.s. The Madras in- 
.specting body noticed as the neatest evil in the teaching of 
English the tendency to reduce to a minimum the work done 
by the students for themselves" (Quinquennial Review, 1002- 
1507. P- SS). 

.“ The English member.s of the wollege staffs are themselves 
conslderahle offenders, for the occupation is fairly lucrative, and 

Gavernment has not thought of prohibiting their activity. 
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Indian University examinations do not foster 
education. The examiner in India is (usually) 
the enemy, rather than the coadjutor, of the con- 
scientious tutor interested in developing his 
pupils’ minds. The achievement of an Indian 
degree (like the attainment under the old regime 
of a London B.^A.) is no prima facie proof of the 
possession of sounc^ culture, though it is proof of 
industry and ability. In other words the ex- 
amination standards require to be raised in 
quality ; they most certainly do not require to 
be raised in difficulty,’ 

§ 25. The Universities aim, necessarily, at 
being purely secular. It is probably true, how- 
ever, that the apparent equity of treatment for the 
different religions ,in the case of examinations 
conducted by the Universities (including school- 
leaving examinations) involves, in practical work- 
ing, consequences unfavourable to Christianity. 
For the curricula are largely literary rather than 
scientific ; and while in the case of English litera- 
ture distinctively religious works will be excluded, 

t “The moKt striking' feature about the niinibers of g^raduates 
at the Indian Universities is not the mag-nitude of.J.lieir total or 
any increase in it, but the very higb proportion of wastag-e. It 
takes 24,000 candidates at mamcvilation to secure 11,000 passes, 
it takes 7000 candidates at the Intermediate examination to secure 
2S00 passes, and it takes 4750 candidates for the B.A. degree to 
secure 1900 passes. These are 18,000 students at colleg-e in 
order to supply . an annual output of 1935 graduates {Qntfiyiteii- 
nial Kevieru of Education in India, 1902-1907). 
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and (‘ven, at times, a preference will be given to 
such agnosiic authors as J®hn Stuart Mill, the 
sa me, can hardly be the case with Sanskrit, .Arabic, 
Persian, and {1 believe) the vernacular literatures. 
“ If nothing more is meant by combining re- 
ligious with secular instruction than that litera- 
ture, science, and art must rest^on ‘a distinctly 
religious basis,’ and be perpded by a religious 
spirit, there would seem to be little room for con- 
troversy as far as education in India is concerned; 
for the ancient literature, science, and art of India 
are saturated with religious^thought, and, notwith- 
standing the storm and stress of modern life, 
books dealing with religion continue to form the 
largest proportion of Indian publications. These, 
for the most part, are the books usefi as text-books 
in the classical and vernacular languages.”' 

The missionary colleges do include distinctively 
Christian teaching in their curricula, but the ad- 
vantages obtained therefrom are very dubious. 
For as Dr. Duncan, In a Memorandum (i88S) on 
Moral Education, says, “ the religious instruction 
which the orthodox Hindu youth receives in a 
mission school contradicts in numerous ways the 
thoughts and feeling of his family and his society. 
In school he is compelled, as a condition of his 
receiving secular instruction, to participate in, 
and show reverence for, a worship which in his 
’ Ur. Duncan, Asiatic Quarterly, JanuEiiy 1902. 
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heart he does not believe, which outside school 
he is accustomed tcj, hear spoken of, it may be, 
with despite, and conversion to which would be 
regarded by his parents as the greatest calamity 
that could befall them and him. Is this the way 
to foster reverence for things sacred? Is it thus 
that habits of i^incerity and truthfulness are ac- 
quired ? Are the Hindus so little ready to sacrifice 
their convictions to their interests that we must 
catch them young and begin betimes to train them 
to tread this path of doubtful morality? ”i 

Genuine devotees <^f other religions allow their 

‘ Quoted by Dr. Satthianadhan, Uklory of Education in the 
Madras Presidency (Appendix). 

Gf. also the following:, which reinforce the .same idea. “ You do 
not make an eduflhtion religious by trying to teach boys in school 
hours a religion they do hot believe. This would bo simply prose- 
lyti.sm. And even if it were desirable, whicli it is obvioiusly not, 
that the Briti.sh Government in India should embark on a vast 
scheme of proso.'lyti.sm by teaching in all their schools and colleges 
the Christian scriptures, still this would be something quite di.stinct 
from a religious education" {the Bishop of Madras, “ Higher Educa- 
tion in India,” The Nineteenth Century, January 1905). “ Religious 
teaching which is not believed and not acted upon is not only 
useless, but is often worse than useless. It accustoms the young' 
to palter with religious truth, and to stand face to face with it for 
many years without even considering it worthy of a .serious 
examination” (the Bi.shop of Madriis, quoted by Dr. Duncan, “Is 
the Education System of India a Eailure?” in The Asiatic 
Quarterly, January 1902). Otijjigatoiy .attendance, adds Dr. Dun- 
can in the .S!imc article, “ would tend to encourage one of the 
besetting sin.s of Hindus ; their readiness to live a double life— to 
show an outward acquiescence in the opinions of those in authority, 
however repugnant such “opinions may be to their real convic- 
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cliiidrcii to attend the classes in which Christian 
doctrine is taught, — probably in most cases 
because they find the missionary schools the 
most economical ; for (rather to tlie disgust of 
certain among them) there is no “conscience 
clause” in the Governmental rules with regard to 
state-aided colleges. As one of |hemselves says, 
“it cannot be pretended tha^ these communities 
[the Mohammedans and the Hindus] are willing 
to have their children indoctrinated in Christianity 
for its own sake ; they only put up with this state 
of things as a necessary evi],and undergo its risks 
either because the absence of other institutions 
leaves them no alternative, or because the mission 
institutions offer substantial advantages of a non- 
religious kind which are not available elsewhere.”^, 
The stress, however, of examination competition 
against rival schools leads to the religious teaching 
being very severely compressed. “The Bishop 
of Madras voices the sentiments of missionary 
managers when he says that ‘ many changes have 
taken place of recent years which have made the 
religious education given in missionary colleges 
more and more difficult to maintain.’ It is the 
same with earnest-minded teachers in non-mission 
schools; they all feel thTe difliculty, but at the 
same time the necessity, of striving against the 

> Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, in The Iiulian Review (Madras), 
January; 1903. \\ 
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engrossing pursuit of those immediate and tan- 
gible results that aid directly in the struggle 
for existence.”' “ These institutions are at present 
dominated by secular universities, the require- 
ments of which cramp religious and moral 
teaching.”^ 

In order to #iold their own against secular 
institutions the niiss,ionary colleges must devote 
their main energies to purely secular work, and 
that not of a very ennobling kind.-' Religious 
lessons cannot be allowed to intrude very far 
on the hours required ,|br teaching in preparation 
for examinations ; and, if given after college 
hours to classes at which attendance is optional, 
they are not likely to touch more than a very 
small number? The same difficulty is felt by the 
non-Christian religious teachers. “Knowing as 
we do ” (says a writer in the Central Hindu 
College Magazine''^') “the difficulty in the present 
day of guarding religious instruction from being 

* Di'. Du»c;,vn, The Asiatic Quarterly, J.anuary 1902; cf. also 
p. 163 of the same number, where a story is told of a Brahmin 
teacher in a missionary school giving-, with mechanical profes- 
sionalism, the Bible lesson. 

“ Sir Chas. Bernard, A Christian University furUndia, iSSg 
(quoted by Mr. A. G. Fraser, Education in India, p. 14). 

“ “The present ‘ Failure of Educational Missionary Institutions’ 
must be traced also to the fact that they arc exclusively employed 
in manufacturing candidates for the secular University examina- 
tions ; they do not train u]j men for the public ministry’’ (The 
Christian Citisen, June 1907). 

•'November 1907. 
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utterly swamped by the demands of secular in- 
struction, wc are inclined to be sceptical as to 
results where this instruction is to be ‘optional 
with the pupils’ and ‘given out of college hours.’ 
F(;w youths are far-sighted enough to resist the 
strain of competitive examinations, and to find 
time for siicli an unsalable acquisition as an 
intelligent understanding o|r their religious and 
philosophical inheritance, and it would seem that 
it is for the authorities to make the gaining of 
such knowledge easy for them, by giving it a 
place on the regular curyculum. It is of vital 
importance to the people of India that their sons 
shall be able to meet scepticism with knowledge.” 

i? 26. We cannot aim, probably no experienced 
Englishman wishes that we slioiud aim, at the 
compulsory inclusion in all schools of all sorts 
of religious instruction ; if for no other reason, 
because many of the sectarian creeds have a 
decidedly anti-moral character, and their teaching 
would be subversive of that which we are most 
eager to forward. 

“No one,” writes Dr. Duncan,* “would re- 
commend the teaching of any or every religious 
dogma in Indian schools; and until such beliefs 
as may, on moral groufids, be taught, are sepa- 
rated from such as may not be taught, the question 
of religious instruction muslr remain ,pne on which 

’ Memorandum (188S) on Moral Education. 
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no practical policy can be adopted. My position 
is this : certain religious creeds are utterly im- 
moral in the main dogmas, rendering it hopeless 
to look to them for help in training the young in 
habits of right conduct. Other creeds contain, 
mingled in varying proportions, beliefs some 
favourable and s\)me unfavourable to virtue ; and 
if they are to assist-\at all in moral training, the 
wheat must be separated from the chaff, those 
dogmas only being inculcated which make for 
virtue. If religious beliefs have thus to be sub- 
jected to a moral test jpefore they can be admitted 
as subjects of instruction, what meaning can be 
attached to the popular opinion that morality is 
based on religion, or that religious instruction is 
the indispensa*ble condition of moral training?” 

Nor, when one considers the inflammable state 
of religious feeling in the country (nearly all the 
serious riots, and to some extent the Mutiny itself, 
being traceable to religious causes), can one de- 
clare that measures of compromise, such as might 
be suitable in England, would be very easy of 
application. Says the Education Commission of 
1882 : “ The remedy proposed is that Government 
should employ teachers of all prevalent forms of 
religion to give instruction in its colleges, or 
should at least give such teachers admission to its 
colleges if their services are provided by outside 
bodies. We are unable to recommend any plan 
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of: this kind. However praiseworthy the feelings 
that underlie such a proposal, we are satisfied that 
no such scheme can be reduced tc practice in the 
present state of Indian society.” ‘ 

■ The motive of those natives who clcsiiu tlie inclusion of mis- 
cellaneous religious teaching in school curricula scema to be 
lat'gely ttie hope of cliecking' Chri.stianiziltg- tendencies. “The 
cry tor religious education is found^l on the vague impression 
existing in the minds of some educated Hindus tliat thereby tliey 
can put an end to Christian conversions . . . Euid also to tlie 
tendency ... to iidopt European fasliions ” (Mr. H. Sunda- 
raman, T/ie Indian Kevieii\ April igoe). “ Hindus and Muham- 
madans . . . not unfrcqnently desire religious instruction for the 
express purpose of cliecking the undermining influence of Christi- 
anity on the native creeds " (Dr. Dfincan, Tlie Asiatic Quarterly, 
January igoz). 

It is interesting to note that an Eittempt to supply mi.scel- 
laneous religious instruction is to be made in the native state of 
Mysore, in consequence of ;i report submitted by the Inspector- 
General of Eductition, Mr. H. J. Ehabjia. 

“ It appears to the Government that the proposals submitted 
by the Inspector-General are framed on correct lines, and would, 
if adopted, constitute a move in the riglit direction. Tliey are 
accordingly pleased to siinction these proposals, and to direct 
that effect be given to them from November ist, igoS. 

“As reconiiiicnded by the Inspector-Generjil, the time to be 
given to religious and moral instruction will be limited to five 
periods a week, the first thirty minutes after roll-call lieing de- 
voted thereto. There will be a moral discourse on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Friday.s, and religious instruction on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. The moral discourse will be common to pupils 
of all persHasions and be based on a text taken from some re- 
ligiou.s, moral, liistorical or literary work. In addition there will 
be specific teaching from hookf, like the Sanatana Dliarma Ad- 
vanced Text-Book, the Koran, and approved comnientarie.s and 
es.says on the Muhammadan religion and the Bible. The curi i. 
culum .sugge.stcd by the Inspector-fleneral and the text-books 
recommended by him are approved for adoption in all Govern- 
ment Institutions, to which: alone the present sciieme will be 
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Sir Theodore Morison has indeed advocated 
the endowment of residential colleges giving dis- 
tinctive religious instruction (Hindu or Moham- 
medan) in districts where the population is fairly 
homogeneous ; she Principal in each case being 
directed to enfoVce religious observances as a 
matter of college* discipline and to prohibit prac- 
tices which are for'bidden by the law of the 
religion concerned. “I believe that morality so 
taught would have more power to influence con- 
duct than any eclectic system of ethics which 
Government would be^willing to enforce, because 
in India, at least, an ethical system is likely to be 
accepted in exact proportion as it has the sanction 
of religion, and a system which has not that 
sanction will not command more than a languid 
obedience.”^ 

applied in the first instance, the question of extending the scheme 
to aided schools not under Government management being re- 
served for future consideration” (Quoted in Mr. Gustav Spiller’s 
Moral Education in Eighteen Countries, 1909, p. 1S7). 

^ Imperial Rule in India, 12$. Similarly Mr. Ameer Ali 

\n The Nineteenth Century, October 1905, p. 614. “Personally 
I think it a mistake to endeavour to educate the youth of tlic 
different nationalities of India according to one uniform method. 
The difference in their ideal.s, religious standards, land ethical 
needs makes the task of maintaining the line of advance at an 
even jiace foi' all the communities well nigh impossible. For thi.s 
reason I have consistently advocated denominational universities, 
and suggested that the Hindoos, Mahommedans, and Christians 
should be educated and trained according to their own ethical 
standards, the Government if necessary laying down certain 
rules for ‘hall-marking' the products of these universities for 
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Colleges on some such lines have been estab- 
lished, notably the great Mohammedan founda- 
tion at Aligarh, which seems to have grown into 
a centre of Mohammedan culture frequented by 
learners from lands as distant ,is Burma and 
Persia.’ To this college the ni'solution of the 
Government of India on its ed^icational policy 
(1904) refers as “a striking exiUmple of the success 
of the residential .system.” Another such institu- 
tion, with which the name of Mrs. Besant is 
clo.sely associated, is the Central Hindu College 
at Benares.- ^ 

Enthusiastic supporters of these institutions 
(Aligarh College and the Central Hindu College) 
look forward to the day when they will grow into 
great Mohammedan and Pliqdu Universities to 
which all the distinctively Mohammedan and 
Hindu colleges throughout India will ultimately 
affdiate themselves. 

ptirppsfis of St.ite-employmeiit." Cf. also “ Universit}' Eclucalion 
in India, ” in The Indian J^eview, October 1903, by Mr. H. J. 
Ulj.ibhii, Inspector-Genei-al of Education in Mysore, whose views 

* For accounts of the aims of its founder, Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, and of the progress of the colleg-e, .see The Asiaiic Quarterly 
for October. 1898 (“A Mahomedan Universitj' for Northern 
India,’’ by Mr, J. Kennedy, I.C.S.), and The Quarterly A'eview {or 
April igo6 (“An Indi.an KciiaissSnce,” by Sir Theodore Morison, 
late iJrincipal of Alig-iirh CoIIegre). 

f’ Sue also the Contemporary Heview, ]aaoa.ty 1910, for an 
inleiesting account, by Sir A, Fraspr,' of the new foundation 
at Uanchi, where a .system of denominational hostels is to loe 
rsiablished round a non-scctarian college. 
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Thus the founders of Aligarh College in their 
address to Lord LyWon (1876): — “And looking 
at the difficultiis which stood in our way and 
the success wlf ch has already been achieved, 
we do not doil^Dt . . . that from the seed we 
sow to-day thert^ will spring up a mighty tree 
whose branches; like those of the banyan of 
this soil, shall in ^their turn strike firm root 
into the earth and themselves send forth new 
and vigorous saplings; that this College will 
expand into a University whose sons shall go 
forth throughout the length and breadth of the 
land to preach the gospel of free inquiry, of 
large-hearted toleration and of pure morality.” 
And the same hope is re-echoed in Sir A. P. 
Macdonnell’s reply t,o an address of the trustees 
twenty years later : — ‘ ‘ It is not too much to hope 
that this College will grow into the Mohammadan 
University of the future ; that this place will be- 
come the Cordova of the East ; and that in these 
cloisters Mohammadan genius will discover and, 
under the protection of the British Crown, work 
out that social, religious, and political regenera- 
tion of which neither Stamboul nor Mecca affords 
a prospect,”! 

The dream is a natural one. But there are 
obvious objections to the policy of forwarding it. 
Criticizing the aspirations with regard to Aligarh 

' Quoted, (Bombay), November igo2. 
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as set forth by a Mohammedan, ^ a Hindu writer, 
Mr. }. Sundararamaiya, points out that “if the 
dreams of Mr. Ibrahim Quraisfiii wei’e to be 
realized, there is reason to fear that much of the 
good done to the Indian nation /at large by the 
other Universities may be undonfvby this Univer- 
sity. . . . One of the main funkions of higher 
education is to remove racijfi prejudices and to 
create that catholic spirit in man which lays aside 
all religious differences and views the Indian 
nation as a whole.”- 

The advantages and disadvantages attaching to 
such schemes are not easy to balance. Possibly 
it would not be very wide of the mark to suggest 
that immediate benefits would accrue to in- 
dividuals under the influence ^of th 5 strengthened 
religious bodies, but that these benefits would in 
the long run be outweighed by the serious draw- 
backs attendant on the deepening of the chasm 
between the different communities. This, per- 
haps, is what the members of the Universities 
Commission of 1902 had in view when they de- 
clared that “ in the present circumstances of India 
we hold that while no obstacle should be placed in 
the way of denominational colleges, it is important 
to maintain the undenonfinational character of the 

r jyir. Md, Ibrahim Qtiraishi, “The Proposed Mussalman Uni- 
versity,'' in T/k? S eptembej- 1902. 

- 'J'/ie J nc/iim /Cewew, Qatohar iijQ2. 
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universities.” Only in the denominational college 
is one likely in India* to reap the full benefits of 
the residential System; but in the larger sphere 
of the Univer.iity and the nation, denomina- 
tionalism is the-Jast thing that the Government 
should lend its ijd to fostering. 

§ 27. The policy of authorizing or enforcing 
simple Bible-readin|; in Governmental schools 
has of course been advocated from time to time, 
and even by non-Christians. Mr. Chas. L. B. 
Gumming (late of the Madras Civil Service) says 
that he “ remembered J)eing very much struck by 
a remark tvhich was once made to him by an 
educated Brahmin in Madras, who said to him : 
‘ I wish, sir, that your Government would show a 
little more baSlcbone. I should like to see the 
Bible taught in our schools.’ He said to the 
Brahmin ; ‘ Surely you do not want your children 
to become Christians?’ The Brahmin replied: 
‘No; but we admire the morality of the Bible, 
and we think it might be made a text-book just as 
any other books in the schools, and it would do 
our boys a great deal of good.’”’^ 

But perhaps the best-known advocate of the 
policy is (or was) Bishop Welldon. “It is” (he 
writes) “possible — I will not say more — that 
before the new-born century passes to its grave 

‘ PioooedingB of the East India Association, ?7if 

July 1902. . < : 
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the Government will feel able to enter upon a more 
reli,wious educational policy.” So Ipng as there is 
no abuse of the religions of India, .'‘b long as there 
is no attempt to effect conversions ,%y official influ- 
ence, the people of India are not o-*ily willing, but, 
I think, even anxious, that their'’ children should 
receive a religious education.* It would be a great 
reform, then, if it were one da^ feasible that in ail 
schools and colleges the simple reading of the 
Bible, or certain parts of the Bible, should be 
permitted, provided always that any parent who 
objected to such reading sho^jld be readily allowed, 
under a conscience clause, to withdraw his children 
from being present at it.”^ 

This utterance of the Bishop’s was promptl}’- 
stigmatized by the Madras Matt as "a suggestion 
which ran counter to all the pledges of religious 
impartiality, which forms the basis of British rule 
in India.” And it may well be c|uestioned, in 
view of the well-known explosiveness of Indian 
religious feeling, whether the adoption of a “ con- 
science clause,” as suggested by Bishop Welldon, 
would remcjve all grounds for suspicion, reason- 
able as well as unreasonable. "Few,” says Dr. 
Duncan, " who have lived in India long enough to 
become acquainted with^the character and inner 

: * I'oi’ tlio rnotivf probably underlyiiig- Shis desire, see footnote 
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workings of native society will give an affirmative 
answer.” * ® 

§ a8. We cannot use the resources of Govern- 
ment, obtainet' as they are by the taxation of a 
non-Christian fsopiilation, to carry out any polic}'- 
that savours, hriwever remotely, of proselytizing. 
Our business is so^^to train the judgment of those 
who coine to us for training that they may be the 
better qualified to see the relative strength and 
weakness of the rival creeds with which they make 
acquaintance. This training is in part a moral 
and in part an intellactual matter. The type of 
English books read will go for much ; for the 
better portions of English classical literature em- 
body the hig^hest contemporary Christian senti- 
ment on moral questions. The type of English- 
man set to give the instruction will also count 
for much. And the whole course of non-literary 
studies ought to count too, in strengthening the 
intellectual faculties and clarifying the mental 
vision, substituting i-ational interests for irrational 
ones, and eliminating many of the sources of 
prejudice and passion. Thus Lord Curzon in his 
address to the Directors of Public Instruction, at 
Simla, September 1905: “We have deliberately 
severed religion from politics, and though we have 
our own church or churches we refrain, as an act 
of public policy, frofti incorporating Church with 
.State. But we do not therefore lay down tliat 
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ethics arc or should be divorced from the life of 
the nation, or that society, because ij. does not rest 
upon dofi-matic theology, should bse the moral 
basis without which in all ages it snust sooner or 
later fall to pieces. For Education is nothing 
unless it is a moral force. Thei/x is morality in 
secular text-books as well as in sacred texts, in the 
histories and sayings of great iiien, in the example 
of teachers, in the contact between teachers and 
pupils, in the discipline of the class-room, in the 
emulation of school-life. These are the substitutes 
in our Indian Educational .'bystem for the oracles 
of prophets or the teaching of divines. To them 
we look to make India and its people better and 
purer. If we thought that our education were not 
raising the moral level we ahoulcf none of us 
bestir ourselves so greatly about it. It is because 
it is the first and most powerful instrument of 
moral elevation in India that it must for ever 
remain a primary care of the State.” ’ 

‘ Cf. the Government's Resolution of 1904. “ The remark 

has often been m.-ide that the extension in Iiuli.a of an eclncatioii 
inoclclleU upon Uuropcan principles, and so far as Government 
institutions arii concerned, purel)’ secultir in character, has stirnii- 
latud tciKleiicies imfavaiir;ible to discipline and has cncoiiraffed 
the i,a owth of a spirit of irreverence in the rising' generation. . . . 
In Government institutions . . . tire remedy for the evil tendencies 
noticed above is to be sought, not so nnicli in any formal methods 
of teaching conduct by means of moral text-books or primers of 
personal ethics, as in the Influence of cttrcfully .selected and trained 
teachers, the maintenance of a high, standard of discipline, the 
institution of well-managed hostels, the proper selection of text- 
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I 29. But before we begin to criticize secular 
education in India ?rom the standpoint of results 
we must realize clearly that it has many other 
characteristics besides being secular. 

For one thing, secular education in India is 
grotesquely excftic. It is inappropriate for nearly 
all purposes except that of supplying the kind of 
underlings required by our bureaucracy. It is 
not based on any widespread school system. It 
attempts to supply a sort of skeleton culture of a 
distinctively Western (and therefore alien) type, 
to students who cannot command the apparatus 
necessary even for a modestly satisfactory edu- 
cation — ^books, solitude for study, easy supple- 
mentary rea<|ing, a cultured home-circle, and in- 
tellectual companionships. “ The surroundings 
of an Indian student are not always favourable 
for the development of a high type of character. 
Neither in the labour nor in the recreations of 
those about him does he find much that sorts 
tvith his intellectual pursuits. Living in an 
atmosphere of ignorance, his sense of superiority 
is in danger of becoming conceit. Reverence 
for the current forms of the religion of his 
country seems difficult to him when face to face 
with dogmas which science has exploded, and a 

books such as biog-raphiiira, which tcacli by example, and above 
all in the association of teachers and upils in the common 
intereks of their daily life.” 
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(lisposkion to scoff docs not beautify liis nature. 
. . . 'I’lic narrow circle of flis iif| ; the absence 
of facilities for travel, whereby his sympathies and 
exjjcriimce niijjfht be enlarged ; the strong tempta- 
tion to fay aside his studies so soon as employment 
supplies his moderate necessities ; the scanty 
inducement to fit himself for ^t^iigher duties,— -all 
help to dwarf the moral and intellectual growth, 
and to foster those faults against which satirists,’ 
good-humoured or bitter, have directed so many 
shafts. All the greater, therefore, is the credit 
given to him when he rises’ above the influences 
by which he is surrounded ; and, whatever his 
weaknesses, it may be safely said that they who 
best know the educated native have the most to 
urge in his favour.”’ - 

We attempt such absurdities as the imparting, 
through the medium of an acquired language, a 

' Report of llio licliic.iLion Commission of iSSs, Cf. nlso the 
followinjr “ Done with school he is done with education, just 
.about the tigc when the minds of his Englisli boy contemporaries 
are beginning: to open to ideas of public duty. The whole en- 
vironment of ‘our boys’ in every walk in life tends to "ood 
citisienship, lli.at of ‘ young' India ’ to bad citizeiishi]) in onr 
sense of the term, Masses of Indian boys learn English 
very mueli ;i.s ours do French or German, but in afterlife, 
perhaps, one in a score keeps up and improves his know- 
ledge. The large majority revert to their own vermicular, 
and ill it only read newspapers and translations of trashy and often 
demoralixing English books. This goneraliitaliQn applies certainly 
to Northern India, To what extent itds true for Lower Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, I am not sure” (Mr. S. S. Thorburn, 
Asiatic Quarterly, July 1902). ' 
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distorted kno\|ledge of Greek and Roman history 
— Roman con;;tituti©nal history even — to students 
who lack the most rudimentary knowledge of 
Greek and Latin. We further attempt to drill 
such students in the study of English constitu- 
tional struggles^and achievements while ignoring 
almost entirely wljat would be to them the solidly 
useful study of English eponomic history. We 
are amazed and indignant that Indian students 
should think the former has any practical bearing 
on their own status and their own careers ; we are 
disgusted at the same time that the nation con- 
tinues economically helpless.' 

The Indian University man has studied English 
constitutional history and practice, and is eager 
(over-eager, Tnost of us think him) to apply what 
he has learned. He is not stubbornly unimita- 
,tive. 

Wherever the opportunity offers, he seeks to 
follow out what seem to him to be English con- 
stitutional principles. Take the case of the Uni- 

^ tiicidentally it is wortli iiotinjj — if for no ottier reason, to illus- 
trate. I.orrl Curzon’s remarks, quoted p. iS, n., supra, with regard 
to the difliculties attendant on oducational reform— Jihat when (he 
University of Calcutta reccii/ly diminished the relative importance 
of English Constitutional History in its curriculum, there were 
numerous and vigorous protests on the ground that ‘‘with the 
ignorance of English history, liberjil aspirations and a desire 
to have a voice in the administration of our country will be 
markedly checked V (Speech of Mr. Parameshwar Lai before 
the Indian National Congress, 190S). 
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versities Act of 1904. It was loosdjiy worded, and 
ill consequence the vice-rcgiel Govjernment which 
carried thruusrh the measure found, when the 
University authorities attempted to put it into 
force, in the manner that had all along been in- 
tended, that Indian graduates, bjit:appealing in the 
courts to the precise wording qf- the Act, were able 
to stultify official action. Here was a triumph 
for constitutionalism ! A living example of “ the 
Rule of the Law” of which Dicey talks so beauti- 
fully — a Government checked by its own courts in 
its attempted illegal activity ! But what were the 
practical results of the appeal ? Merely that the 
Universities were temporarily paralysed — unable, 
for instance, to pay their grants to exhibitioners 
at Oxford and Cambridge, oy to perform other 
more or less important functions, until the 
Government could rush through a validating 
Act to permit what it had intended to permit 
from the beginning. 

The typical Indian is a docile subject for educa- 
tional experiment. He has no intellectual initia- 
tive. He absorbs ; and if he does not always 
absorb vvi^sely, that is perhaps the fault of those 
who prescribe his curriculum, rather than of him- 
self. 

To some extent it is the fault of his previous 
training and his eaidy enviponment — that is to 
say, the fault of his parents and of his forefathers 
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in /general. Bit an “advanced” education which 
is prescribed fo| him %vithout careful consideration 
of its adaptability to this preliminary training- and 
social environment is not prescribed in the full- 
ness of wisdom. “Those who criticize University 
education and TJsgiversity government” (I quote 
Mr. Yusuf Ali agai(^), ^ “even in its unregenerate 
days, forget that what is generally responsible for 
the disappointing results is the material supplied 
at the source. You cannot make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear. You cannot turn out advanced 
students ... if you begin with raw material which 
cannot assimilate or respond to your methods, 
and over the production of which you had no 
control.” 

The typical *[ndiap is a docile student® eager to 
learn. An English professor in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was commissioned in 1904 to make 
a tour in Japan and report on Japanese systems of 
instruction. On his return he was eagerly ques- 
tioned by Indian students. They wanted to be 
told of some book about Japan that would explain 
everything : how the Japanese began in arts and 
science and self-government and diplom^icy, how 

r Life and Labour of the People of India., 1907, p, 132. 

- Sir Theodore Morison, late principal of Alig-arh College, and 
now member of the Legislative Couneil of India, holds a similar 
view of his moral aptitude. “My own experienee" (he says, 
Imperial Rule in India, p^i tS) “ is that the student in India is 
far more amenable than the English schoolboy, or irreverent 
undergrad, to the influence of his, teacher;” 
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tliey progressed in peace, how they succeeded in 
wa)-. 'fliere inust be some smeh book. And wlien 
ali the Indians had read it, and learnt it by heart, 
they too could all go and do likewise. 

The story is typical. The Indian student is 
humbly eager to learn. 

§ 30. The educational m^ninery is obviously 
gravely defective. Teachers, officials, the general 
public, are unanimous on the point. “ We found ” 
(says Lord Curzon, of the investigations during his 
term as Viceroy) “ Primary Education suffering 
from divergence of views as to its elementary func- 
tions and courses, and languishing nearly every- 
where for want of funds. In Secondary Education 
we found schools receiving the privilege of recogni- 
tion upon most inadequate ^tests,‘'and untrained 
and incompetent teachers, imparting a course' 
of instruction devoid of life to pupils subjected to a 
pressure of examinations that encroached upon 
their oiit-of-school hours, and was already begin- 
ning to sap the brain power as well as the physical 
strength of the rising generation. Inferior teach- 
ing in Secondary schools further has this delete- 
rious effect, that it reacts upon College work and 
affects the whole course of University instruction, 
of which it is the basi^ and starting-point. We 
found these schools in many cases accommodated 
in wretched buildings, and, possessing no pro- 
vision for the boarding of the pupils. . . . We 
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found in some’s of the affiliated colleges a low 
Ktaudard of tetichiiiff and a lower of learning, 
ill-paid and insufficient teachers, pupils crowded 
together in insanitary buildings, the cutting down 
of fees in the interest of an evil commercial com- 
petition, and mairagement on unsound principles. 
Finally, coming tr/\ the Universities, we found 
courses of study and a system of tests which 
were lowering the quality while steadily increasing 
the volume of the human output ; students driven 
like sheep from lecture-room to lecture-room and 
examination to examination ; text-books badly 
chosen, degrees pursued for their commercial 
value, the Senates with overswollen numbers 
selected on almost every principle but that of 
educational fitness, tfie Syndicates devoid of statu- 
tory powers — a huge system of active but often 
misdirected effort over which, like some evil 
phantom, seemed to hover the monstrous and 
maleficent spirit of ‘ Cram.’”^ 

§ 31. To find fault with the principle of secular 
education in India on the score of the quality of 
the products of an tidmittedly unsatisfactory 
secular system would be as unjust as .to abuse 
the principle of religious education on the ground 
that in India it, too, Is found to be full of 
similar defects. (In both cases the shortcomings 
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;irc larg'ely due to the inadequacy of equipment to 
deal with ,so hug-e a mass Of hurfian beings,) Of 
such deficiencies in the missionary schools and 
colleges there is no lack of evidence. “Many 
of our colleges and schools” (says the Rev. 
W. E. S. Holland, Warden />;f the Oxford and 
Cambridge Hostel, Allahabo'^) “are failing ade- 
quately to realize their unique possibilities as an 
evangelistic agency among the more cultured 
classes. The reason lies in the ghastly pressure of 
secularization which results from disastrous under- 
manning of mission colleges. In a typical case, 
three missionaries have to work a college and 
school of 1000 students. Lecturing and adminis- 
tration leave neither leisure nor strength for per- 
sonal contact with the students.’’^ 

§32. Of course all our educational work in 
India, Governmental and missionary, is in a 
special sense experimental. It is tentative, and 
liable to frequent revisions and reversals of policy, 
to a higher degree than similar work in white 
countries ought ever to be. , “The modern system 
of education in India is still in its infancy, and 
what itr will grow to remains to be seen. The 
present is a time of intellectual revolution and 
change, when new ideas are coming into collision 
with the habits and traditions of centuries, and 

’ Pan-Anglkmi Congnss Report, 1908, Vol. V, p. 31. See also 
the quotations on pp. 72, 73, 
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the new wine is viursting the old bottles. In such 
an age of transi ion, when Englishmen, who do 
not understand the genius of the East, are at- 
tempting to create a system of education for 
Indians, who do not understand the genius of the 
West, it would be, ^unreasonable to expect ideal 
perfection, and we o>.ght not to be disappointed if 
we find that the results, whether intellectual or 
moral, are not wholly satisfactory.”^ 

§ 33. Not least among the drawbacks under 
which college teachers labour is the necessity they 
are under, as a consequence of the victory of Lord 
Macaulay and the Anglicizers over the Orientalists, 
of striving to impart their knowledge through 
what is to their pupils a foreign language. Com- 
paratively few (?f the^students are confident mas- 
ters of English, and probably very few indeed are 
capable of thinking in English, Yet practically 
all their instruction comes to them by way of 
lectures delivered in English and books written in 
English, and they are required later to disgorge 
their knowledge in English for the benefit of 
examiners. Naturally they tend to devote their 
cncrgies to memorizing notes, and oftqn with 
grotesque results.- 

* Thu Bisliop of Madras, “ IIij>-her Education in India," 
The. Nineteenth Century, J.aniiary 1905. 

- f was once examining a class of students in Greek History 
(laUiei- an outrageous subject for an Indian CoUeg-e !) and was 
particularly struck with the excellence, as regards both matter 
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<534. Thi;! “advanced” instriiction given in 
the Indian Universities is i inappropriate for nearly 
all good purposes' except that of supplying 
Government clerics and minor officials. Being 
inappropriate for good purposes it serves instead 
some very bad purposes. ,, 

When we framed our Unij.'ersity schemes and 
threw our courses open — very cheaply'-' — to all who 
chose to avail themselves of them, we did not 
guarantee that all who pas.sed through the courses 
would profit, economically or politically, in con- 

and manner, of one candidate's answers. Three out of four 
cjme.iioiis were .answered adiiiinihly. But (he fourth began with 
tlic! startling- statement llial “Greece is a land of peninsulas and 
islands let to the Greeks by the .sea-farming people." By careful 
comparison with otliei- answers f was able to reconstruct the 
lecturer’ .s dietaled note, which this industrious youth had heard 
mistily, copied down hastily, and ptiinstaldiig-ly learned by heart. 
“TIui fact that Greece is l:irgcly mtule up of peninsula.s and 
i.-,l;ind.s led to the Greeks becoming a sea-faring people,” (Similar 
iib.siu-ditii.'s might of coiii-.se be quoted from the answers of exain- 
liiee.s in England ; but hardly, I think, fiom the papers of student.s 
who show in the rest of their work unmistakable thoroughnes.s 
and what looks like really high :ibility.) 

' Sir Henry Cruik even goes so far as to describe it as fitted 
“ to develop all that is worst in the Oriental mind,” 

In all Arts Colleges taken together, the averrig-e fee rerdized 
in lcioi-2 \va.s Rs.57.5, in 1906-7 Rs.6o.l (say ^'4), per aniumi. 
Mr. Principal Selby, however, argues {Jiaif and IVus/, Bombay, 
November 1901) that not only is flie cost of higher education 
fairly considerable when one tadtes into account average Indian 
incomes, but the Indian parent bears a larger proportion of the 
expense of education than the parents of svich boys in England as 
aie callable enmigli to win college scholarships. (The average 
income per head in India seems to be uelween 20 .and 30 rupees 
pel annum ; in England .,^40 to £$o per annum.) 
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.sequence. Sf^k'.vc assert. But what is the use of 
Muc'.h assertion? The’* Indian is not accustomed, 
a.s we have been accustomed for generation.s, to a 
Governmental policy of laissez-faire, a policy of 
allowing each of us to find his true competitive 
level, and of washing the hands of all conse- 
quences. - 

No one in England would dream of abusing 
the Principals of our Technical Schools, or 
even the County Councils that give Technical 
School Scholarships, because all who go through 
the Technical courses do not succeed in getting- 
appropriate appointments at an adequate salary. 
But the Indian is accustomed to think of Govern- 
ment as e.ssentially paternal. His rulers in the 
distant past m3y have been wicked riders, some- 
times, but then, such things as wicked parents 
are not unknown, even in the communistic 
vilLage. The Englishman is the successor of 
these paternal rulers. “He is our father and 
our mother,” and it is his business to prevent his 
people from wasting their substance in unremu- 
nerative education. The British Raj has taken 
the place of the Hindu deities. It has even 
become responsible for flood and famine. And if 
it cannot, like Providence’ harness the rainstorm 
and control the rivers, it can at least — it ought 
to, and it must— giv/; just compensation for the 
damage that rain or drought may do. How. much 
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more must it deal Avith poverty induced by study 
at Government schools D • 

The English Government has been supplying 
its trusting subjects with an inappropriate academic 
training. It has upset the equilibrium of supply 
and demand in the clerical laboyr market. It has 
openly, wilfully — so the Indian must think — ^led 
guileless youths astray. It has neglected a public 
duty, the duty of paternal watchfulness. Is it 
matter for wonder if its indifference to an obvious 
duty should have begotten in the sufferers an 
angry desire to repudiate the claim of the rulers 
that it is the duty of subjects to be loyally obedient ? 
As an Indian M.P.- puts it: “You may give as 
many moral precepts as you like in class-rooms ; 
you may have your missionary classes and Sunday 
schools for religious teaching even ; but, if you do 
not provide the students with the necessary train- 

‘ “ It Wtis easy to predict tliat our well-meant efforts to dis- 
seminate Western culture would have certain definite and unde- 
sirable results. l.tducation bemf;- regarded a.s .a step to Government 
employment, tbc transition was natural to the singular faitli that 
Government employment must be found for all who were edu- 
cated. The native mind, for all Its subtlety and cuteue.ss, is often 
i-obustly ;uid almost terrifyingly illogical. Tlie native irilnd lias 
never been>iable to discern clearly lietween two propositions. All 
native employees of the Government must be educated, and all edu- 
cated iiatK'cs must be employee5,of the Government, 'fliat mental 
obtusity lies at the root of all the unrest which makes itself most 
audible in Kiiglaiid” (Mr. Justice Beaman, “The Situation in 
India,'’ The Empire Review, February 1909). 

- Sir MancIierjee’Bliowiiaggrce, Roxnl Cuhnial 

hisiitiite, Mai'ch 190S. 
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iiig for earning their livelihood, a good deal of 
your teaching will go' wrong, and you will fail to 
make good citizens of them.”^ 

We have made discontent justifiable in the eyes 
of Indian students. Further than that, we have 
made it effectively.j^articulate. The training that 
should have turned out a capable clerk has suc- 
ceeded. It has turned out something requiring 
much more skilled preparation than a clerk — a 
seditious journalist, an eloquent mob orator,’*' 

^ Cf. Mr. S. S. Thorburn’s “Education by Newsp.aper” in 
The Asiatic Quarterly, July 1902. “ If I am ritflit, the conclusion 

.‘ieems to me iiTcsistible that our educational sy.stem, as it operates, 
cannot tend to make its products contented with tlieir lot. It 
suddenly drops them with their awakened faculties in chaos. 
Whether they mature into good or bad citizens of the Empire is 
left, so far as the Government is concerned, to chance. ‘ A little 
knowledge is a dangerou.s thing," and the little they h.ave is 
enough to give them inflated ideas of their own value. Thus 
‘Young India' starts in life with a grievance — Why did the 
Government educate him on Western lines if tlie end of it was to 
be a fiili Ijrain and an empty stomach ? ” Cf. The Edinburgh 
iJrwriw, October 1907, p. 272: “Some years ago an Italian 
priest, the. head of a missionary college in India, speaking of the 
number of discontented young men that pass through the educa- 
tional mill in his own and in other colleges, remarked, ‘ These are 
the men that cause revolutions among- us in Italy.' " 

In qualification of the above paragraphs I must quote some 
remarks of Sir Theodore Morison : “ But even if it were proved 
tliat a large number of graduates foil to find lucrative employment, 
1 should still reject the popular th*ory that they spend Iheir lime 
in writing seditious articles, because I am convinced that journ.-ii- 
ism does not pay. ... I could mention many newspapers which 
.-U'C run at a loss, and I have had no personal experience of any 
which were a, source of priffil ” {Imperial Rule in India, p. loo). 
Sir Theodore Morison, however, Is very much an official apolo- 
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I 35. “As suitable employment could not be 
provided for all those efliicated on Western 
lines, a class of clever and discontented men has 
gradually sprung up which is doing all it can to 
misrepresent and thwart British aims, to hinder 

('ist, indeed, that apologfetic^is one of the important 

iimetions of government in a country like India (ibid,, p. 107 
et fiimhn). As rogrards those who succeed in getting University 
degrees, his statements may perhaps be correct enough. Thus Mr. 
Kri.shna Chandra Roy, in a pamphlet published in Calcutta, 1882 
(//(idi Education ami the present position of the graduates of 
Odcutta Unh’ersily), analyses the occupations taken up, as far as 
facts are available. Of a total of 1350, whose carcer.s he can 
(race, 528 are in Goveniment service, 517 connected with law 
(.some of these, of course, may also be discontented journalists), 
jfi.'; teachers out, side Government .service, 88 students, .and only 54 
in other lines. Similar figures are supplied by Dr. Duncan for 
Madras (.see "‘Kdiication in India," by the Rev. J. Johnston, in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society, 1883) : Government employment, 
3.18 ; N.'i-live St.'ite.s service, 68 ; law, 92 j teaching, 1 18 ; student, s, 
103; other occupations, 67. But as regards the number of 
partially ediic.ited person.s who fail to find lucrative employment, 
the calculations of Mr. S. S. Thorburn (see The Asiatic Quarterly, 
July tg02, “Education by New.sptiper"), seems to .show, fairly 
conclusively, that it cannot be small. Of an e.stiinated annual 
go, 000 who go out into the l;ibour market Avilh some measure of 
secondary education, he calculates that only 2500 (or one in forty) 
can obtain Governmental posts at ;£2oayearand uptvards. “ The 
great bulk of the educated candidates for Goveritment employ- 
ment ” (he says) “ mu.st struggle for positions wortli less than £20 
a year ; in point of fact, they eagerly accept clerical po.sts no better 
paid tlian arc Ihe sepoys of ourarmj'.’’ (Fiirthei- remarks of Mr. 
Thorburn’s on journalistic employment are quoted pp. 137, 158, 
infra.) Cf. Mr. S, M, Mitrr^s Indian Problems, 190S, p. 29: 

“ Crowds of di.sappointed, discontented young men h.uve been 
produced; the annual vacancic-s in the Government Services are 
not enough ‘ to go round,’ so that th^professions of law, journal- 
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the regular course of administration and under- 
mine its stability, and to transform slumbering 
racial prejudices into active antagonism and vio- 
lent hatred.”^ 

Similar quotations in support of the conclusion 
here drawn might, be multiplied almost without 

a public spccicli Inst July, said that the chief cause of disloyalty 
was the educational system, which sent out students with 
University degrees, but without occupation. The remedy lay in 
education in the arts and sciences, and this was the policy which 
he intended to foltow in future.” The writer of the Government’s 
last Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India 
(1902-7) adopts, however, a more optimistic tone. “It is some- 
times supposed ” (he writes, p. 34) “ that the output of graduato.s 
from the Indian Universities is in excess of the mimbev for whom 
there is employment j and indeed it is very common for persons 
tvho write about the social and political condition of India to treat 
lliis supposition as .if it were a demonstrated fact, and to build 
upon it tlie theory that the presence in the country of a large body 
of graduates seeking employment and finding none is tlie. cause, 
of some disorders in the State.” He gives the annual output 
of graduates, In all branches except law, as .about 1400, and 
rcmark.s that “ the colleges and secondary schools, if they were 
able to offer .salaries sufficiently attractive, would be capable of 
absorbing as teachers nearly the whole of this number.” The 
“ if” however, destroys all the cogency of the remark as far as it 
bears on social discontent. He adds that a return made in 1903 
showed that Indians were employed in more than 16,000 post.s in 
the public service at a pay exceeding Rs.ys (X'5) a month. But tlie 
fact that the public service had already absorbed the ou^iut often 
or twelve years of the University education mill i.s not in it.scif 
very consoling', without any figures being given of the average 
number of vacancies to set agaiiJfct the continued output. iVor 
mu.st the very high proportion of .students who stop short in the 
middle of their University course be forgotten (see figures quoted, 

p. 69, n., g 

^ Mr. J. NtSfbet, “ India under Crown Government,” Tke Nine- 
teenth Centuryy^ovatnhcr igoS.- , ■ . ; 
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limit. But to what extent their grievances have 
made the educated natives not merely discon- 
tented (after the manner in which Englishmen are 
prone to show their discontent with their personal 
opportunities and with the methods of the Govern- 
ment of the day), but also s^iously disaffected 
and hostile to British policy, is more open to 
doubt. “ The education we give them ” (says Sir 
G. Birdwood, in the Bombay Gameite^) “unfits 
them for any work required of them in India 
beyond service under the Government and our 
Courts of Justice and in the practice of medi- 
cine. ... It has disgusted them with their own 
homes, their parents, their sisters, their very 
wives.® It has brought discontent into every 
family as far as its banrful influences have 
reached. . . . My own experience of the edu- 
cated classes is that they are fervently loyal, but 
they feel their helpless, humiliating position 
bitterly, and are bitterly discontented and dis- 
gusted not with the British Raj, but the utter 
‘cursedness’ of the insoluble dilemma of their 
position.” 

Thus* we have to face the fact that the system of 
education i,s not only unsatisfactory in itself, con- 

' Quoted in The Indiim Rcvieii) {Maxiras), 1907. 

This, of coui'se, applies very much more to the Indians who 
are attracted to England by the adi^intagcs oU.an Englisli Uni- 
versity eduedion, and while in England catch soiriT; glimpses of 
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sidcred as an intellectual discipline, and open to 
the charj;fe of being^still more unsatisfactory as 
lacking in the elements necessary for moral dis- 
cipline ; it is also unsatisfactory in relation to the 
life-careers of those who come under it.’ 

Some very cogent remarks upon the whole 
situation are supplied by Mr. Principal Selby. 

‘ None of these complaints and criticism.s is confined to quite 
recent writings. In Sir R. Lethbridgo’s High Educallon in Inditv 
(1882) I find, for instance, tlie follawing (p. 13.3) There are 
those who tliink that our .State colleges annually turn out a mun- 
ber of disaffected and discontented young men, who become useful 
and loyal citizens only so long as they can be employeil by the 
Government, and whose knowledge is in mo.st other cases ready 
to be turned to evil account. There are also those who think that 
the necessarily undenominational character of the education 
given in State colleges tends to irreligion and even to immor- 
ality. And once more there are those who think that the easiest 
■solution of the dilficulty of providing .adequate employment for 
the educated gentlemen of India is to be found in cutting off the 
■supply by maiming the colleg'cs. ... It may be admitted that in 
India, as in every other civilized country of the eartli, a iirovi.sion 
of the means of high education adequate to the needs of the 
country is attendei.1 and followed by .some over-crowding of the 
more desirable profe.s.sions. But this is an evil that everywhere 
else has been found to work Us own remedy. . . . Nor are there 
wanting signs that our Indian University men are beginning to 
.appreciate the attractions of other lines of life than thnse at first 
sought by them.” And Lord Ripon, addressing the University of 
Bombay in [S84, spoke as follows : — “ It seems to me, I must con- 
fess, Lh:it it is little short of folly that we should thrSw open to 
increasitig numbers the rich stores of Western learning; that we 
should inspire them with Europe^ ideas, and bring them htto the 
closest contact with English thought ; and that then we should, 
as it were, pay no heed to the growth of those aspirations which 
we h,avo ourselves created, and the pride of tho.se ambitions we 
have ourse.UwSf'ciilled foriHi. To my mind, one of the most im- 
portant, if it be also one of the most difficult, problems of the 
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“in other countries” (he says)^ “the general 
foivel of knowledge and itiformation is fairly 
high. There i.s pretty generally diffused a shrewd 
common-sense and a keen practical judgment to 
which a man, not only on his entrance into life 
but also throughout his life, has to approve him- 
self. He has to measure his "forces against the 
shrewd men of the world that give distinction to 
the learned professions, and compose the great 
commercial and business intere,sts. All these are 
disposed to give a fair start to a young man. 
But they will try him by their own tests. They 
will not take him at his own valuation ; nor will 
they regard any distinction which he may have 
gained as a student as more than presumptive 
evidence of capacity. The world's tests are in 
many ways very different from those of the 
University. But in India the graduates of the 
University are the people so far as it is articu- 
late — with those who govern, with the leaders of 
the learned professions, with hard-headed business 
men, the majority of them have little , or nothing 
to do. They are, as it were, a little world by 
themselves. On nio.st subjects their information 

Indian Governrnenl in these d.T.ys, is iiow to jifford such satisfac- 
tion to those aspirations jind Ifi those ambitions as may render 
tlie men who are animated by them the hearty advocates and the 
loyal supporters of the British Government ” (Quoted in India, 
IS January, 190.1, p. 30). 

^ “ University Education in India," and (Bombay), 

^Kovember .igou.; ■. ■ ■■ i,- ■ ■ 
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is, under the circumstances inevitably, very im- 
perfect, and their opinions consequently crude, 
yet subjected to no correction. ‘When a man 
cannot measure,’ says Plato, ‘and a great many 
others who cannot measure declar-e that he is four 
cubits high, can he help believing what they 
say?’ This, so far as education is responsible 
for it, is the secret of the vague discontent which 
finds expression in popular newspapers. Not 
being habitually confronted by intelligence and 
knowledge superior to their own, they come to 
overvalue themselves, to grow impatient of cor- 
rection when they do meet it, and to find fault 
with an order of things in which their claims, as 
measured by themselves, are not regarded as 
rights which -society must in justice concede.” 

§ 36. The remedy for the general maladjust- 
ment is not easy to discover. Mechanical devices 
for reducing the numbers of undergraduates — 
the raising of fees, for example — will not lead to 
much less suffering, and will certainly not lead 
to a much greater contentment with English ideas 
of justice. In any case it is inadvisable to check 
the spread of what small modicum of enlighten- 
ment the present system does supply.^ 

* “ The benefits which highc^edtication has conferred, small as 
the projjrcss has been, will be readily conceded, and His Excel- 
lency in Council is convinced that any action which checked its 
devciopmejjSr-Wtiuki be.a serious misfortune. Young men of 
education are wanted in the interests alike of the efficiency and 
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A wider extension of technical education is 
often urgfed as a remedy, ‘‘ A great mistake we 
have been making in India” (writes Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir, editor of the Lahore Observer^) “is that we 
have been wearing the cast-off clothes of England, 
as it were, by talcing whatever was in vogue in 
England, without keeping pace with the progress 
of education in the West, or without thinking how 
much of the English system we really needed and 
how much of it would be a luxury in which a 
poor people like ourselves should not indulge. 
The opening of eyes in this respect I regard as 
a great moral gain, and if it results in giving 
India, at least in the many indigenous institutions 
that are fast springing up in the country, an 
education that would combine the^practical side 
of instruction with the ideal, "and would supply 

tlic purity of the arlniinistration of the State, for the extension of 
primary and secondary instruction and for the development of the 
trade, the indiisti-ies and the resources of the country. And what 
is the supply? The Madras University serves a popvrlation of at 
least fifty millions, and yet the number of graduates in Arts in 
igoo was only 31)5, while in 1901 it was not more tlian 331 , and in 
110 year ill the past decade has it reached 500. Tlie number of 
students on the rolls of colleges is practically the same now as it 
was in iSqo-^i, and any attempt to make this branch of <'dac.a.tioii 
.self-supporting or even m.aterially to increase the contribution 
demanded from those who benefit by it mu.st result in a .serious 
falling olT in the number of students, which His Excellency in 
Council would view with grave apprehensions" (Extract from an 
oflieial letter written by' the Government of Madras, 1900). 

' “India in Transition," East and IVest Jaiuinry 
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the needs of the agricultural and industrial popu- 
lation as much as those of the literary and the 
clerical, it would mean a great step in the direc- 
tion of material progress.” 

One plan has been suggested and partly put 
into practice. Studentships for the study of tech- 
nical processes have been instituted, and picked 
Indians have been sent with Governmental money 
to learn practical arts in Europe. But the_ pro- 
spects of success seem very dubious. The ordinary 
B. A. could usually find some form of employment 
for which his academic career would give him 
some slight advantage. But what career lies 
open to the Hindu who has studied metallurgy 
or civil engineering ? Will any investor, English 
or Indian, be willing to lend him the capital 
with which he may put his knowledge the 
venture of competitive production? Will any 
English firm in India be eager to give him a 
place of trust 

^ Thus a CornniiUee of the Ch.-iniber of Commerce for Upper 
India expre.sse.s itself on tlie point as follows : “ So far as the 
or,i>-;inizcd industries of tlicsc provinces are concerned, it is not 
thoutj-ht that spixiaily trained .sclioiars, wlio have midei-gcme sucli 
a, course of stnclics as is contcmpUitcd l)y llie GovcTnment of 
India’s scheme, would be of any material value. Tliese students 
would presumably expect to be installed in positions of trust and 
importance, ami as it is not consl?lcrcd that it would be possible 
for them in tlie time ;it their disposal to ffain more than a limited 
and circumscribed acquaintance with the practical details of the 
particular incljw!!???!! they l^ad selected for their studies, it would 
be extremely doubtful that the heads of important concerns would 
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§ 37. We are attempting here to correlate the 
educational system as a whole, dncl more especially 
in its external aspects, with the possibilities of 
developing a sense of duty, and more especially 
of political duty in those subjected to its working. 
Incidentally one aspect, again the external aspect, 
of the frequently proposed importing of a Chris- 
tian element into it should be noted. 

When we talk of the relation between Christian 
religious teaching and the stimulating of a sense 
of political duty, we are likely to overlook the im- 
portance of the fact that Christianity is in India 
an imported religion, an alien, an exotic. Now 
allegiance to an imported, foreign creed is seldom 
fully compatible with a genuine patriotism. In 
Elizabeth’s reign, could a patriotic^nglishman be 
a Roman Catholic? Could a patriotic Irishman 
be an Anglican? Sometimes, perhaps; but very 

regfu'cl them as qualified to replace European experts, possessing 
years of practical experience, in the more responsible apjioint- 
ments. On tlic other hand, the very fact of tlioir being favotired 
Vj}' flitch special selection at the hands of Government as is indi- 
cated in tile memorandum under consideration would be calculated 
to render them unfitted in their own estimation for the more 
Kuljordinate positions in mills and factoiics” (Quinquennial 
lievieu! of Education, J902-7, p. iga). fn spite of this, how- 
ever, it sliould be noted that “a European firm, that of Messrs. 
IVallace and Co., Hombay, ^ad shown sufficient faith in the 
technical training of Indian einployds to send home a Hindu, 
employed at their mill at Sholapur, to go through the textile 
industry course at the Manchester School of Technology” (ihid^, 
p. tga). The experiment is, of coun^p, still to^^^iung for any 
decisive judgment to be passed on its practical value. 
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rarely. Can a patriotic Indian becomej any more 
easily (without sacrificing much of his patriotism) 
a Christian? Writing of Northern India, the Rev. 
C. F. Andrew.s says: “ The intellectual Indians, 
who are strong and independent, and who by 
their character and originality will be the leaders 
of the future, are not troubling themselves about 
the sanctity of the Vedas or the verbal inspiration 
of the Quran. . . . Their spiritual nature is at 
present absorbed in the prospect of an awakening 
East, of an Indian nationality, of a free and en- 
lightened people, of a deliverance from the night- 
mare of superstition and the tyranny of caste. . . . 
They are the men in India who are alive, they are 
the men who will mould and shape the future. 
Sadly enough,^ how.ever, these are the very men 
who are repelled by the present aspect of the 
Christian Church in India. Though Christ is 
venerated by them, the Church appears the Church 
of the foreigner, with the great proportion of its 
clergy in the pay of a foreign government and 
acting as State officials. To become a member of 
the Christian Church is to them to become de- 
nationalized and semi-European.” 1 ' 

Mr. Andrews is unable to say how far this is 
true of other parts of Intlia ; and, indeed, he is 
inclined, it would seem, to modify his statement in 
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various directions by pointing out other signs of 
a more hopeful kind. Yet that it is substantially 
true seems clear from the witness of other writers 
of experience.! 

This fact should be borne in mind whenever 
the issue is raised afresh as to whether it is or is 
not advisable to introduce something of Christian 
teaching into the schools or colleges of India. 
Such a change of educational policy has been 
urged in the past even by non-Christians. As 
quoted by Mr. A. G. Fraser, a Hindu judge 
writes: “The moral education of our youth is 
almost a blank. In missionary schools the Bible 
is taught, but other schools shut that wonderful 
book out. The cry that perpetually assails our 
ears is that Bible-reading .contributes to de- 
nationalization and conversion to the faith of 

' Cf. Mr. J. Kennedy’s “The Tendencies of Modern Hinduism ” 
[Tho Eaat and the West, April 1905): “Among the educated 
classes the duel hetween Christianity and Hinduism is in part 
.u patriotic conflict”; and .Sir Theodore Morison's “An Indian 
Reii.iissance’’ {The Quarterly Keviesa, April 1906): “What is 
commonly called the bigotry and prejudice of the Maulvis is in 
many cfi.sc.s only .attachment to the old forms of Muhammadan 
society, and ought more justly to be described as a quasi-patriotic 
sentiment. ... Their patriotism is necessarily cxpres.scd in terms 
of religion, bec.uise Islam is the name both of a creed and a 
society, and the two ideas of religion and patriotism are covered 
I,)}' a .■single term.” “Fora native of India to accept the British 
religion i.s to run counter to the prevailing anti-British and pro- 
Indian feeling ; it is unpatriotic to become a convert to Chri.s- 
lianity” (Rev. J. Morrison, d.d., New Ideas in , p, 190). 

The East and the West, January ipof;, p. 29. 
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jesus. ... A more irrational cry It is impossible 
to conceive. ... As a matter of practical ex- 
pediency it is far better that a few should embrace 
the faith of Christ than that the bulk of our 
students should lead the life of practical atheists. 
English eductition has hitherto done the work of 
destruction, so far as our religious belief is con- 
cerned, and it would really be a social disaster to 
let religious belief remain in its present state.” 

Here we have a Hindu advocating the intro- 
duction of the Bible into the schools. But it 
should be noted that even he brackets “con- 
version ” with “ denationalization.” Others, less 
broad-minded, are likely to consider, and do con- 
sider, the correlation fatal. 


CHAPTER IV 


§ ^’T^HE effects of Western education in 
1 destroying in the minds of Asiatics 
the restraining influences of non-Christian reli- 
gions have often been remarked. “The testi- 
monies on this point are numerous and worthy of 
respect. Macaulay himself declared that ‘ no 
Hindu who has received an English educa- 
tion ever remains sincerely attached to his reli- 
gion.’ Many others speak even more strongly 
than this, but it will be sufficieiit to quote a 
passage written long ago in a Bombay native 
paper, the earnest tone of which proves its sin- 
cerity : ‘ Education provided by the State simply 
destroys Hinduism ; it gives nothing in its place. 
It is founded on the benevolent principle of non- 
interference with religion, but in reality it is the 
negation of God in life. Christians holding a faith 
pure and rational in its essentials may receive the 
highest education, and be only the more con- 
firmed in their faith. But education must de.stroy 
idolatry, and State education in India, benevolent 
in its idea, practically teachgs afJfefs®.’ This 
uUerance of a non-Christian . . accord.s only 


no 
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too doiiely with the personal experience ofdhose 
of us who luLve been in India and have been in- 
terested in the stud(3nts of Government schools.” ^ 

According to Bishop Whitehead, of Madras,^ 
secular education “is removing the old land- 
marks, disintegrating family life, sapping the 
foundations of society, and bringing the educated 
classes of India face to face with a moral chaos in 
which they will find no fixed principles of moral 
or social life, and no guarantee even of intel- 
lectual and material progress.” “ Purely secular 
instruction,” writes Mr. Rees,® “is given in our 
schools, and experience shows that this is not 
supplemented by moral instruction at home, so 
that not only the British in India, but all the 
natives, except'’'those who are themselves the pro- 
duct of our system, unite in condemning the results. 
The Indian graduates are too often youths with- 
out any sense of religion or duty to their parents 
or to the State, and almost all of them have for- 

' Mr. K. Maconachie:, i.e.s., “ Tlie Desirability of a Definite 
Recognitian of the Religious Element in Government Education 
in India,” The Asiatic Quarterly, October igoo. Of course, these 
opinions are strongly combated by others. See, for instance, the 
discussion at the East India As.sociation reported in the .same 
review (pp. 395-404), There Mr. N. B. Wagle (a Hindu) de- 
clared th.at “ ho was at a loss to understand how Engli.sh educa- 
tion would destroy Hinduism as alleged by Mr. Maconachie. He 
maintained that English education, in.stead of destroying Hindu- 

Quoted by Dr. Duni-an in 77;c, Asiatic Quarterly, January 
igoa. * T7if.' jpo/ /w(f/n (1908), p. 333. 
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Kaken the religion of their forefathers. Indeed, 
the almo.S])here in which they are brought up is 
an inevitable solvent of their own religious, 
social, and economic system, which is destroyed 
while nothing replaces it.” Sir A. Wilson says 
(1892): ' “It is absolutely true that, so far as the 
spiritual and moral side of the young man’s 
character is concerned, English education is 
absolutely and solely negative and destructive. 

. . . Although we may be training up from year 
to year batches of young men, intellectually better 
furnished than their fathers were; and though we 
may be turning them out better fitted in some 
respects to fight in the struggle for physical ex- 
istence, we are turning them out morally poorer 
than they ever were before.” Similarly an Indian, 
Mr. Bishan Narayan Dar (1896) “The old 
religion is dying ; the old morality is dying ; the 
bonds of custom and tradition which are the bones 
and sinews of the social organism are dissolving ; 
there is death and decomposition all around. For 
all this the secular spirit of the educational system 
is responsible.”^ 

“To-day,” says Bishop Mylne,^ “there are 

' Quoted liy the Rev. G. I^ongrldge, History of the Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta 

“ Quoted jA/ii'., p. 119. 

■' Cf. also the quotation pp. loS, inn, suhrn—^ 

* Jithiioiis to 790.S, p. 141.-- G'/l also the quolaiions 

given oil pp., 121-124 lii/ra, ; Q . ’ ' \ 
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Government Universities in all the Presidency 
cities, and in other centres as well ; while over 
the whole of India there are collcfifes and schools 
innumerable, in which all Western culture is 
broufjht within the reach of the people. Nor is 
this Western culture cast always, or even fjener- 
ally, in any Christian mould. The English 
professors may be Christians ; they may be 
absolutely indifferent; they may teach dogmatic 
atheism. Christian teaching with proselytizing 
intent our Government, it is true, could not give. 
If it did it would be false to its pledges, and 
would be in danger of raising a rebellion. But 
the result of this secular system is an utter up- 
rooting and disturbing of the students’ religious 
convictions, wirile nothing is substituted for them. 
It is the constant complaint of fathers that their 
sons lose all belief in the religious systems of 
their ancestors, and are offered no other to re- 
place them.’” 

' Cf. the following account of the effects of Western education 
in Egypt : — “ The truth is that, in passing through the European 
educational mill, tlu; young Egyptian Moslem loses his Islamism, 
or, at all events, he loses the best part of it. He cuts him- 
self adrift from the sheet-anchor of ins creed. He no longer 
holicvCB that he is always in the presence of lii.s Creator, to 
whom he will some day have to rojider an account of his actions. 
... Moreover, in losing his Islamism, the educcited Egyptian 
very rarely makes any approach towards Christianity. . . . It is 
doubtful whether I lu; price which is being paid,: or which, at all 
events, may have to be paid for introducing European civilization 
into these backward E.-ydcrn .societies, i.s always recognized so 
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§39. If the Hindu system of morality — the 
morality of caste— be no better than Bishop Mylne 
i- has eLse.where described it,' the action of secular 

education in destroying it need not be greatly 
deplored. How far the institution of a large 
,i number of rival colleges, staffed exclusively by 

missionary teachers, would bring about a different 
set of consequences is open to question. Here, for 
i instance, is a statement, by a Burmese adherent of 

fi-' Buddhism, of the consequences of the spread of 

Western education in Burma in undermining the 
respect of the young for the national religion and 
its high ethical teaching. The blame, however, 
it should be noted, is laid rather on the religious 
than on the secular schools. “ Western education 
is obtained in Government and'^ in missionary 
schools, and it follows that parents who can afford 
the expense send their children to those schools. 
As missionary schools are more numerous than 
Government schools, the number of children attend- 

i!', ' fully aK it should be. The material benefits derived from Enro- 

I peani/alion are umiuestionjibly great, but as regards the ultimate 

!, ellect on public and private morality the fuliiro is altogether 

, uneert.iin. European civiliration ilestroys one leligrion without 

, - Mibsliluting another in its place. It remains to be ween 'whalher 

!' the code of Christian morality, on which European civilization is 

• baifcd, can be dissociated fpptn the teaching of the Christian 

religion. This question can only be answered by generations 
which are now unborn. For the present, there is little to guide 
us in any forecast as to what the uUimatc»jai;uU will he ” ( Lurd 
t homer's Afmiern Egypt, igo.S, Vol. Us^pp. 230, 231). 

t IhUl., i’hapler.s v.-vii. See quotations pp. ^3, .14, iupm. 
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ing denominational schools is great. Government 
schools, at least, are neutral, and if our sons are 
not taught Buddhism there, they are also not 
taught any other form of religion. With the 
missionary schools the case is vastly different ; 
there, our sons and daughters are taught the 
Christian religion whether they like it or not. In 
fact, it is part of their curriculum ; they have to 
read Christian books ; they have to study the 
Bible. Worse, they are made to believe that the 
religion of their parents is all wrong, good for 
nothing, sinful ! The unavoidable result is that 
some are converted to Christianity, which they 
never well grasp, and never properly practise ; 
others imbibe a kind of contempt, not seldom un- 
known to themSelves, for Buddhism ; they feel a 
repugnance to perform their duties and to go to 
monasteries ; they have no longer any respect for 
their clergy. The reason of it all is that they have 
not, from the beginning of their studies, masters 
who are Buddhists. It will easily be understood 
that when such boys come to the estate of man 
they will not take any interest in the welfare of 
their religion; nay, they will laugh at the idea; 
some arc already doing so. Is not this the be- 
ginning of the downfall ? *^11 parents have re- 
marked how different are the majority of our 
children from 'Tneir fathers and mothers they 
seem to liave forgolten the beautiful tradition of 
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love anti respect handed down to us from time 
immemorial ; respect to the aged, to their parents, 
to their teachers. The little learning they have 
seems to turn their heads altogether; they be- 
come fops, act foppishly, and, what is worse, for- 
get to respect those to whom respect is due. All 
arc not yet like this ; we speak of the majority. 
This change is rightly attributed to the education 
received in the Government and, above all, in the 
missionary schools.” 

§ 40. We need not lay too much stress on this 
contrast between present-day absence of love and 
reverence, and the state of things that existed in 
the golden days of the last generation. Our own 
parents have in most cases told us the same tale 
about ourselves. But two distinct questions arc 
raised by these passages : Firstly, do the admit- 
tedly secularizing effects follow on the teaching 
of missionary as well as of Governmental schools? 

* Translated from a native pamphlet for the Kanffoon Gn.sef.te, 
and quoted in Indian Education (Bombay), July 1907. It ma}' be 
of inferest to quote the report of the Director of Public Instruction 
for Burma : “ If the officers and persons who admire the ancient 
methods of the Poiiirj/is were to be left dependent upon them for 
tlic supply of subordinates, they would rapidly arrive at a better 
appreciation of their practical value. What is worth retaining- in 
the monastic system is the respect for authority, the moral influ- 
ence of grave and reverendrtnonks who h;ive forsworn the pomps 
and vanities of the world, and the intellectual culture consciously 
or unconsciously produced by the study of a dignified classical 
language, which i.s, moreover, the vchicte1?!H,he people’s religious 
aspirations. , But for practical life atijiore concrete, regular, and 
definite education is essential” (Quingiiennial Eevieio, 1002-7). 
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and, secondly, are these secularizing effects, for 
minds such as the Indian, pi'edominantly good 
or evil? In discussing the latter question, we 
must bear in mind the habitual Oriental divorce 
of ethics from religion ; and also the Hindu con- 
fusion of caste regulations with morality. 

Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, Principal of Fergusson 
College, Poona, writes as follows: “It is my de~ 
liberate opinion that the secularization of educa- 
tion in India is one of the wisest steps taken 
by Government, and it is this which is leading 
onwards with ever-increasing speed to the crea- 
tion of a nationality in India. There are defects 
— some of them grave defects — in the system. But 
secularization is certainly not one of them. 

‘ ‘ Curious ai« some of the grounds on which 
the writer of the article condemns the present 
system. One of them is, for instance, the fact 
that Indians are gradually drifting from a dog- 
matic belief in their ancient religions. A good 
case may be made even against this alleged fact. 
One need only mention the ground that is being 
gained by new religious sects, like the Brahmos, 
the Arya .Sarnajists, the Theosophists, etc. These 
all point to a closer examination of ancient re- 
ligious beliefs in the light* of modern knowledge 
and philosophy.* If crude superstitious practices 

C “ Christianity,’' writes Mr. J. Kennedy (“ The Tendencies of 
Modern Hinduism,’! J’/iti ^as/ and the West, April 1905), “has 
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are nr) longer blindly followed, can wo call this 
a great loss to the people in general? It may, 
of course, be very uncomfortable for sentimen- 
talists, who delight in anything that is only 
siifficientiy old, to see that such material for the 
indulgence of their sentimentalism is gradually 
being lost. It may be rather hard to the official 
who found it much easier to rule over people 
accustomed to unquestioning obedience, to have 
to do witlj men who can reason. If there is at 
all a spirit of militant Hinduism abroad, it is 
one which claims for philosophic Hinduism its 
proper place among the serious solutions of the 

pcnetratcii much more deeply among- (he educalcd (han among 
the masses, although among the masses Christianity -works con- 
version, and only reformation among the . . . “Religion 

is a matter of perennial interest in India, <-tnd there is a class 
which limis it vitally important to reconcile Western selcnce, if 
not Western religion, with its own traditions. The declared adhe- 
rents of the new schools of thought are not very numerous— they 
do not probably number one-tentli of the class in c|ues!ion— but al 
least an ecpial numl)er are seriously engaged on the: same jirn- 
blem." Comparing twentieth-century India with tlie Roi7ian 
Empire of the first two centuries, the same writer .says [The 
Easi and the West, October 1904) : “ In India we have a similar 
revival of the religious spirit, a similar predominance of indi- 
vidual belief, the exaltation of a Hindu nationality whicli has a 
religiou.s philo.sopliy for its root, a rejuvenaleil philosophy whlcIi 
attempts to be both universal and antique. New moral ideas are' 
taking slnipe, and the masses are becoming i-esfjectable, if tlie 
god.s are liard to moralize. . It is popnl.trly supposed tiiat our 
rule in India makes entirely for .scepticism and materialism, 
although this is contradicted by IhcAVliole trend of Indian thought 
and lilcratttre. I .shall have accomplishecJ'flmy purpose in this 
’essay if I have shown that English ri% makes for a revival of 
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groat, problems of the world, and is not content 
witli having its beliefs classed among the curious 
data fit only for theories on aboriginal beliefs. 
Far from the aljsence of any struggle in giving up 
cherished beliefs, we know several who have 
passed through serious intellectual trouble before 
they gave up their old beliefs in favour of agnos- 
ticism, and some who, not being satisfied with 
the negative creed of agnostics, have reverted to 
Vedantism and other philosophic .systems. Com- 
pared with the number of Indians who can easily 
read something better and more serious than 
current fiction, we believe that the circulation 
in India of the works of Tyndall, Iluxley, 
Spencer, Mill, Morley, Clifford,* and others will 
come out to^ the credit of educated Indians. 
Even supposing that educated Indians do drift 

i’ The selection of authoi s should be noted. To the edurated 
Indian these, with a Tow other names, represent Eiirflish litera- 
ture. How different would have been the “sccularizlii}<-” effect 
if the representative names had been, say, Ruskiii, limerson, 
Thoreau, Carlyle, Seeley, Sidgwick, and G. Lowes Dickinson (to 
fake a sorncwlnat hajjliazard group of noii-oi-thodox writers). It is 
curious how the influence of the Spencer-Mill group has seemingly 
rft.ached its highest point in India .a generation after cducaled 
Englishmen luive cea.scd to pay attention to them, atid at a time 
when their prestige is Jilretidy waning among our own artisan 
classes. (A survival of certain confused ide.'i.s of man’s relation 
to the State, which have come down from Herbert Spencer, will 
account also for many of the eccTftitricilies of the present “ friends 
of India" in the House of Commons, without the nece.ssity of 
irnimting to them_^ither unscrupulous popularity-mongcring or a 
malicious love of mischief-making, as motives for their erratic 
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away ffoin religion and grow inclirferenl. about 
it, can anyone regard the subjects that have taken 
its place in tlieir minds as any the less important? 
Other matters, says the article, such as politics, 
or social reform, or the progress of their com- 
munity, assume greater importance in their eyes. 
The greater the importance these subjects get, 
the better, say 1 . There is. arising among all 
educated people a greater desire to see some 
correspondence between words and deeds, and 
even militant Hindus are constrained to use 
halting language in depreciation of social reform, 
knowing full well that social reform is bound to 
come from the spirit of the times. All that they 
can say is that political reform should precede 
social reform. It is due to absenre of religious 
education in its dogmatic form — without which 
form, I believe, religious education is bound to 
be altogether a failure, even in the opinion of its 
staunchest advocates— that such reforms as sea- 
voyages, widow-marriages, widows’ homes, are 
meeting with sympathy even from orthodox 
people. 

§ 41. We have to realize, then, that such 
education in India as is nominally connected 
with religion (other tha^n Christian) is in most 
oases, owing largely to the character of the reli- 
gions of India, practically non-ethisal. Christian 

^ Indian Education (Bombay), March 1907. 
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teaching witlt its distinctively ethical character has 
awakened the minds of Indians to this cardinal 
truth, and we find men calling out for some form 
of teaching (usually conceived as religious) which 
will embody an ethical training. Quite commonly 
it is the educational policy of the Government that 
is blamed for the break-up of the restraining 
ideals by which the youth of India was previously 
influenced ; and the thoughts of reformers run 
back to an imaginary golden age, before the days 
of secularizing universities, when a noble system 
of morals was faithfully observed by the pre- 
decessors of those whom we are turning into, 
immoral atheists. But whatever the ultimate 
cause, the demand for religious instruction is 
widespread. 'I'hus-Sir W. W. Hunter writes: : 
“ I found from taking the evidence of 193 wit- 
nesses throughout India, as President of the 
Education Commission, that these leaders were 
unanimous in lamenting the absence of religious 
teaching in our State schools, in every province 
of the Indian Empire.’’^ “To-day” (says Mr. 
A. G. Fraser'^) “parents feel that character is 
lost sight of in the curriculum, and they must 

: ^ Quoted, ZVid Ea!:t and the I^st, January tgoS, p, 31. The 

reader, however, should note the suf^g-csted explanation of this 
native demand for religious education put forward in the footnote 
; to p. ']6 supra. ' 

'' “Education in India and Ceylon,” The East and the West, 
'January igoS. 
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choose for their sons either the material pros- 
perity and position which may follow in the train 
of a Western education with its accompanying 
atheism, materialism, and denationalization, or 
remaining Indian choose ignorance and idleness, 
for the ancient schools are almost gone.” 

§ 42. What we have first to ask then is, 
whether this lively sense of the ethical deficiencies 
of the present system is due to a real falling away 
from nobler things, or whether it is owing to the 
contact with Western ideals (not clad necessarily 
in a Christian garb, but certainly informed by 
the Christian spirit) that the conscience of the 
better among the Indians has been so awakened 
that they have at last become aware of grave 
shortcomings which have never &een absent in 
Indian social life, and more especially in the 
Oriental training of the young. 

In favour of the former view may be quoted, in 
addition to the remarks of Sir W. W. Hunter 
and Mr. Fraser (just cited), and the passages 
given on pp. 110-113 supra^ the following para- 
graphs, which lay stress on deficiencies of the 
present system believed to be absent from the 
earlier. 

“The traditional ideS of Education in India ns 
based on reverence for the teacher, whose word 
was law, and who was almoist worshipped by his 
chelas (pupils). If the pupils did not live together 
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—as they actually did in the case of the Sanskrit 
tols — they lived in such contiguity to the f['uru 
(teacher) in their own villages that they were 
always under his personal supervision, and prob- 
ably also resided with their parents or guardians. 
Since the great development of the Education 
Department, this piinciple of personal super- 
vision, which produced such reverence for the 
teacher, has been abandoned or treated as un- 
important. The numbers attending the schools 
and colleges have increased so enormously that 
personal supervision, though more necessary than 
before, has become almost impossible.^ 

“In varying degrees in the different educa- 
tional centres the Indian pupil is treated as if he 
was an Englishman^ in that his own environment 
is largely ignored, and all that is truly Oriental in 
his life left uninterpreted and undeveloped. And 
when religion and all his old traditions and his- 
tory are neglected in his curriculum, the pupil 
not unnaturally receives the impression that they 
are unimportant and despised. Thus students 
are freed from the religious and social restraints 
of old India, and, in Sir William Hunter’s words, 
are left ‘without discipline, without contentment, 
and without God.’”^ ♦ 

‘ Mr. S. M. MUra, Indian Problems, 190S, p. 26. 

“ Mr. A. G. Frr<iet-, “ Education In India and Ceylon,” The 
East and the West, Ja.niiary igoS. The President of the Pro- 
vincial Conference annually held in Madras is reported as urg-ing- 
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“Our Indian education is creatinjsj an im- 
mense class for whom it has largel}' loosened the 
auth(jrity and obligation of the past, and who with 
quickened intellectual capacities crave for a career 
which we cannot afford to open, for lack of that 
moral fibre which we have failed to supply them, 
in the place of what they have lost. Such a situa- 
tion is charged with peril ; and it cannot possibly 
stop there. We must go on to furnish those moral 
and spiritual forces which alone can supplement 
and justify our education.” * 

§ 43. In favour of the contrasted view, which 
ascribes the widely felt dissatisfaction with the 
moral shortcomings of the present system to the 
awakening of a previously dormant social con- 
science in response to the ^unobtrusive moral 
element in this very system itself (acting in con- 
junction with other Western influences), we may 
refer the reader to such dicta as that of Mr. Rau 

the need for a reformed system of education for boys and girls on 
national lines not in opposition to, but distinct from, the English 
system. “They were deeply grateful to Government for what 
they liiivc done in the cause of education. Western thought and 
Western civiliz-ation have conferred on them the great blessing 
that their eyes have beet) opened, and they can see what is needed 
to inaugurate a system of education which will build up the national 
life. In such :i system the English language would not have a 
|>rfidomirianf place. In any system of national education religious 
and nior.il training must find a proper place, for ‘education with- 
out a religious basis is like building a house wj^fiout foundations ' ” 
(The Edinburgh Keview, Or,tobcr 1907, p. 2S5). 

' Rev. T. E. Slater (quoted by Mr. A. G. Fraser). 
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(quoted, pp. 55, 56, supra). The following passages 
give the same general impression : — 

“The necessity of co-operation, larger tolera- 
tion, and larger sympathy has already dawned 
upon the Muslims, and with their newly awakened 
consciences it is but natural that new visions 
should float before them and new ambitions should 
stir them to activity. . . , [Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
(founder of Aligarh College)] laid greater emphasis 
on the ethical teaching of Islam than on the dog- 
matic. He brushed aside the cobwebs of dogma 
and superstition, and brought into prominence 
those maxims and teachings of the Prophet which 
will be received, accepted, and cherished to the 
end of time. 

“The youftger ‘generation of Mahommedans 
. . . seem to realize the value of co-operation in 
the prosecution of national objects. Western 
education has broadened their vision and widened 
their horizon. With a clearer insight into the 
needs and requirements of their people they are 
less inclined to take an optimistic view and stand 
still. 

“ Home education, which is the foundation of all 
education in maturer years, is, as a rule, entirely 

' Mr. S. Khucla Buklish, “The Ninetecnlh Century and the 


Miisulrnans of Iuc%,’' The Asiatic Quarterly, April 1901. 

Mr. Ameer All, “ Indian Race Gharactcri.stics," The Nine- 
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absent in India, and this is so for two reasons: 
(i) child marriages and early maternity; (2) 
absence of female education. . . . The mothers, 
being, as a rule, uneducated, cannot impart any 
moral or social training to their children. . . . 
Nurseries, nursery governesses, and nursery 
education are practically unknown even among 
the richer classes.”^ 

§44. Official utterances are usually (and natur- 
ally) couched in an optimistic vein. Occasionally, 
however, we find less complaisant expressions of 
opinion in the Governmental communications and 
reports. 

Thus, from the report on secondary education 
in the United Provinces: “The complaint is 
often made that the education %iven in our 
schools leaves a good deal to be desired on the 
moral side ; and thoughtful and observant men 
express uneasiness at the decay of good manners 
and the deterioration of conduct.”^ 

Similarly from Madras: “A more serious 
matter is the neglect of attempt at character- 
building as a part of the school education. 
Opportunities for this are not, of course, so 
plentiful as in England, where so many secon- 
dary schools are boardjng schools, but it is 

^ “ImlKin Economic Questions : Educatioj^/' by a Native of 
(lulia, 7 Vtfi As’lah‘c' Apvil 1903. 
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feared that little advantage is taken of such as 
do exist.” ^ 

And from the Central Provinces : “It appears, 
then, that the success of all the existing aids to 
discipline and moral training is very incomplete. 
Nor can much be expected from the study of moi'al 
text-books of the type of j^sop's Fables, or even 
from biographies.'^ There is always wanting the 

p. 81. 

“ The diffioiilty of convej’ing unobtrusive but effective moral 
to.aching' by way of biographies of great men seems almost in- 
superable in India. Lives of Weslern heroes are quite unsuitable, 
postulating a.s they do the absence of caste, and assuming con- 
sequently opportunities of rising by self-help and achieving great 
things in defiance of a hostile environment. The social atmo- 
sphere !.s too alien to make the lales of any pcrson.-il value. The 
same,’ however, doe.s not apply to New Testament biographic.s. 
These ought to appeal with more force to the Indian than to the 
English sclioolboy. 

A.s bearing on tile difficulties due to the diflerent socl.al envi- 
ronments of teachers and taught, the following remarks are 
worth consideration : — “ But, individual!)', this new eductition lias 
produced another sad moral result. It has given birth to a cer- 
imn unrealiiy of characlcr and iinhealtliiness of moral sentiment. 
It has filled the minds of it.s recipients with hig'h ethical jirin- 
. ciples and broad liberal riile.s of .social life, to which their daily 
habits and ways of life furnish no counterpart, Tlicy are cliained 
to traditioiual usages wliicli they cannot break tlirough williout 
scrioius personal injury to tliemselves. Hence it happens that 
the)' propound, on the platform or in newsp-aiier articles, liigh 
moral and social ideas whicli they fail to live by in tlie domestic 
and .social circle.s. . . . Thus it is a life of unreality which many 
of them are forced to live. It is my solemn conviction that this 
mode of .sop-thr owing to the woiirujed conscience m;iy teinpor.aiily 
disgui.se a maii'.s weaknc.s.s from other eyes, but it anevit.ably fail.s- 
iil tlie end to give petice to llic soul or lift the m;in to the dignity 
of manhood” (Mr. TJiiva N.ath Sastri, “English Kdue.ation in 
B«iigal,” ii'«.st' «W(i! !Be.s-/, Bombay, March iqo2). 
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inspiring influence of a definite spirit. I firmly 
believe that so long as our teaching of morality 
and discipline in Indian schools has no basis in 
religion, v;e may go on talking about school disci- 
pline, but we shall never have it.”' 

fi 4fj. The more usual official view is repre- 
sented by the following passages. We begin 
with the report of the Education Commission 
of 1882 (President, .Sir W. W. Hunter) 

“ Of the morality of our ex-students question 
has sometimes been made ; not so much because 
experience justified an accusation, as because it 
was presupposed that those who received no 
definite religious instruction must necessarily 
have but little reverence for a moral law to 
which were attached no divine sanctions. There 
is, however, no reason whatever why a scientific 
education should lower the standard of conduct. 
It is true that such education tends to weaken 
and destroy primitive beliefs, and a young man’s 
studies at college are certainly not calculated to 
weaken his appreciation of moral truths. . . . 
If, again, under the term morality we include 
those qualities which tend to the general welfare 
of a people, then in a larger sense has the highly 
educated native vindicated his claim to our re- 
spect. For it is he whose enterprise and enthu- 
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siasm has done much to rouse self-effort in educa- 
tion, and whose munificence has not seldom made 
that possible. It is he who has created the native 
press in its most intelligent form. His are the 
various societies, literary and scientific, societies 
for religious and for social reform. To his activity 
it is due that vernacular literature is so rapidly 
multiplying its utility. From his number have 
come men who have guided the policy of Native 
States at critical times, and filled with dignity 
important offices under the British Government. 
Still, desirous as we are fully to acknowledge 
the good effects of collegiate education, we do 
hot shut our eyes to certain deficiencies of result 
and certain positive evils ascribed to various 
defects of system. We cannot affirm that in 
education has been found a sufficient cure for the 
comparative absence of lofty motive and of a 
sense of public duty which for long centuries 
has been an admitted drawback on so much that 
is attractive in the character of the natives of 
India. We cannot deny that though the standard 
of morality is higher than it was, it is still a 
morality based to a large extent upon considera- 
tions of a prudential self-interest rather than upon 
any higher principles o^ action. . , . On the 
other hand, however, it must not be forgotten that 
improvements i» this matter, especially under the 
conditions imposed by the past history of the 
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country, niust be the work of several genera- 
tions. . . . Again, those who mo.st fully recog- 
nize the general improvement, ascribe it to 
infiacnces of which education is but one, and 
by no means the most prominent one ; though 
to this it may perhaps be replied that it is 
education which has brought about a state of 
mind upon which alone those other influences 
could work. . . . Nor, again, is there reason 
to believe that collegiate education of the present 
type has any injurious effect upon the life and 
character of the students. On the contrary, the 
nearly unanimous testimony of those who have 
had the best opportunities of observing goes to 
show that in integrity, in self-respect, in stability 
of purpose, and generally in those solid qualities 
which constitute an honourable and useful char- 
acter, the University graduate is generally superior 
to those who have not enjoyed the advantages 
which college training confers.” » 

Alongside this we may place the following from 
Lord Curzon’s Calcutta University Convocation 
Address, I S99 : — ■ 

“I then proceed to ask the able officials by 
whom 1 am surrounded^ and who.se trained assist- 
ance makes the labour of a Viceroy of India a 
relaxation rather than a toil, whether they have 
observed any reflection of this beneficent influence 
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in th« quality and character of the young men 
who enter into the ranks of what is now known 
as the Provincial Service. And when I hear from 
them almost without dissent that there has been a 
marked upward trend in the honesty, in the 
integrity and capacity of the native officials in 
those departments of Government, then I decline 
altogether to dissociate cause and effect ; I say 
that knowledge has not been altogether shamed 
by her children.” ■ 

Mr. Giles (Director of Public Instruction in 
Bombay) before the Universities Commission, 

1902 : — 

“ Finally, I wish to place on record my opinion 
that . . . the Univej'sity has done and is doing 
valuable work, and is producing men who are not 
only occasionally brilliant scholars, but who are, 
on the whole, fairly well-educated, well-mannered, 
and well-conducted. My experience after twenty- 
nine ^ears is that our graduates are generally men 
who are fit to be public servants, and to take their 
place in the various walks of life, that the tendency 
in the colleges and in the students is towards im- 
provement, and that the University of Bombay is 
not behind any other Uni-fersity in India either in 
the efficiency of its management or in the suffi- 
ciency of its rcsuils.” 
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The following' is from a Resolution of the 
Government of India, 1904 : — 

“ It is almost universally admitted that sub- 
stantial benefits have been conferred upon the 
people themselves by the advance which has been 
made in Indian education within the last fifty 
years ; . . . and that there has been a marked 
improvement in the character of the public servants 
now chosen from the ranks of educated natives, as 
compared with those of the days before schools 
and Universities had commenced to exercise their 
elevating influence.” 

From the Memorandum (1909) on the Results 
of Indian Administration during the past fifty 
years ■ 

“Another important factor in this improvement 
[in the administration of justice] has been the 
advance made by the great majority of Indian 
Judges and Magistrates in education, in legal 
training, and in uprightness of character. Nine- 
tenths of the original civil suits, and more than 
three-quarters of the magisterial business of the 
country, come before Indian Judges and Magis- 
trates. Fifty years ago few of these officers knew 
English, none of thertvhad obtained a Universit3r 
degree, and hardly any had enjoyed any legal 
training. At the present time ®ivil Judges know 
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English as a matter of course, and many are 
University graduates in arts or law, while in most 
provinces all salaried magistrates appointed in 
recent years are men of education. . . . With the 
improvement in education and salary has come a 
much higher standard of probity and sense of duty. 
In old days public officers of this class were often 
accused or suspected of corrupt motives- At the 
present time such accusations against these officers 
are rare. 

“Not only has there been great improvement in 
character and attainments in these branches of the 
public service, but a large number of Indian gentle- 
men in most provinces have evinced their fitness 
for employment as honorary magistrates. Fifty 
years ago an honorary magistrate here or there 
discharged a little judicial business ; last year 
there were more than 3000 honorary magistrates, 
who deal with a great quantity of petty magisterial 
business in towns and rural tracts ; their decisions 
give satisfaction in the main ; their procedure is 
fairly correct, and many of them take real interest 
in their public duties.” 

§46, With these official paragraphs we may 
set the following ^ 

“I speak from positive personal experience 
when I aver geiTferally, that an educated native, 
when he has had some practical training, makes a 
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I'ar inore useful and fas more trustworthy oflicial 
than a man of the old schooL ” ^ 

‘‘ Whatever be the source of the new morality in 
India, its presence and its progress are not to be 
denied. It does not as yet touch the people as a 
whole, but it illumines even now the highest 
intellects and consciences among them.” - 

“One feature is apparent in educated India to- 
day. There is ///e where before was stagnation. 
The spiritual nature of Indian thinkers and writers 
is absorbed in the prospect of an awakening East, 
an Indian Nation, a free and enlightened People, 
a deliverance from the nightmare of superstition 
and the tyranny of caste. . . . Before that time, a 
note of helplessne,ss and despair ran through the 
thoughts and writings even of those who were the 
most persistent workers for the good of the country. - 
But now educated India is tingling with new life. 
The form taken may be at times extremely crude 
and even repellent, but it is life, life, life 1 

“Sir Auckland Colvin, afterwards Lieutenant- 
Governor of the N.W. Provinces, wrote to the 
Pw-ac’es in 1884 . . . urging that there was as 
much difference between the India of Ellen- 
borough (1840) and the India of Ripon as there 

. ' Raja Sir T. Mad.ava PoIUical Optnions, Madnis, iSigo, 
P- S-. . 

“ Bishop Wclldon of Calcutta, quoted^rf^y Dr. Duncan, 'J'he 
Asiatic Qtmrterly, January igo2i : 

■ “ The Rov. C. F. hnUraws, North India (1908), p, 192, 
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wa5j between the London of Queen Anne and the 
London of Victoria. He further expressed his 
opinion thus: ‘While the English mind in India 
has been tempted to stand still, arrested by the 
contemplation of the fruits of its efforts in former 
times . . . the Indian mind has been marching 
on eager and anxious to expand its own sphere of 
action, and to do what it, for its own part, has to 
do. Rapidly maturing under the influence of 
great facilities for communication, stimulated by 
more frequent contact with England, and en- 
couraged by opportunities afforded during suc- 
cessive years, of profound peace, it has succeeded 
in awaking to the consciousness of its own powers 
and the assurance of its own success. The breath 
has come into the bones, and they are about to 
live and stand upon their feet.”’i 

“Thu last nine years of my life in India have 
been spent in the manufacture of the B.A. .... 
My estimate of his importance in the scheme of 
creation may differ from his own (a view which I 
have never thought it necessary to conceal from 
him), but that he is in almost all important rc- 
.spects greatly superior to the majority of the 
generation whom he succeeds, cannot be seriously 
denied by anyone fam^iar with native society. 
He comes a long way short of an ideal standard, 
no doubt; but-»vhat reasonableness was there in 

' Indian Rovieia, December igo.-;, p. 8C1. 
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ever measuring' him by such a standard? It is a 
legitimate and sufficient ground for congratula- 
tion that he possesses a much greater sense of 
public duty than his parents ; that in the adminis- 
tration of justice for which they usually took 
bribes, his hands are clean; and that upon him 
depend the reforms in religious belief and social 
usage which are troubling the hitherto still waters 
of Indian society. These are solid merits which 
it is ung-enerous not to recognize because our 
fastidious taste kecks at some crudeness in his 
manners, and the licentiousness of his political 
oratory.”^ 

“ It is something to be able to say of the genera- 
tion brought up under the English system that if 
not in an intellectual, at any rate in a moral 
sense, it favourably distinguishes itself from its 
predecessors. It is this moral side of the 
character of the Neo-Hindu which promises so 
much.’”^ 

§ 47. But these expressions of opinion, official 
and unofficial alike, are necessarily the conclusions 
of very partial information, and often of informa- 
tion that has passed through very biassed channels. 

“The men who are really competent to speak 
with any authoi-ity on the subject are just a hand- 

1 Sir Theodore Morisoir, Imperial little ittjfndia (1899), p. 1 13. 

- Professor 'Vambdry, WesieniCulhtre m liastern Lands 
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ful, but every anonymous scribbler must needs 
have his fling at the poor Indian graduate. . . . 
The fact is, the majority of critics, who write and 
speak about University education and its effects, 
merely echo the sentiments which they obtain at 
second hand from a few who, probably with the 
desire to see certain existing defects remedied, lay 
undue emphasis on them ; and this exaggerated 
view is echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
country by the unthinking multitude. Take the 
criticisms of the Press, Indian and Anglo-Indian ; 
it is the same stereotyped remarks that we notice 
everywhere. 

§ 48. As regards the contrasted effects of mis- 
sionary school teaching and secular education we 
may quote the following: — “I do not propose to 
dwell at length on the thesis that there can be no 
education of morals in the truest sense without 
religion. It is a narrower but sufficiently wide 
proposition to state that as a fact, under the 
Government system of education, no appreciable 
rise in morality can be observed. Undoubtedly — 
and we cannot be too thankful for this — undoubt- 
edly the system of education pursued in mission 
schools has had a far-reaching effect on the state 
of popular morality evemamong those who have 
not openly professed themselves Christians. But 

^ Dr. >S. Satthianadan, “ Univensity Education in India,” 
Madras, March 1902. 
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this only throws into darker relief tlieevil wrought 
by the Government schools — the success indeed of 
the one is as marked as the failure of the other. 
Statistics on such a point are not to be had, but 
I think it right to give my personal testimony 
that whenever I met any young man in India who 
seemed above his fellows in morality, inquiry 
always, as far as I can remember, elicited the fact 
that he had either been at a mission school or had 
come in some way under the personal innuenco, if 
not the teaching, of a missionary. I do not wish 
to impose my experience on anyone ; it may be 
taken for what it is worth.” ’ 

Similarly: “ P. C. Mozoomdar, of the Brahmo 
Somaj, declared in a public speech, under the 
chairmanship of a pronounced anti-Christian 
civilian, that he knew the students of Mission 
Colleges by their having more backbone and 
moral principle, and by their being more of men 
than others. Sir Andrew Fraser, K.c.s.i., li..d., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, states : * It has 
been my policy to find out the school from which 
boys who are candidates for Government service 
come, and I find that the best boys have come 
from missionary schools and colleges.’ ” ^ 

§49. Such sharp judgments on the issue are 

^ Mr. R. Maconachle, in The Asiatic Qn/trlerly, October igoo. 

" Mr. A. G. Fraser, Education in India and Ceylon, igoS, 
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not common. And, moreover, not only is it ex- 
tremely difficult with rival systems of education 
(missionary, indig-enous, and secular) to separate 
ovit — as Sir A. Fraser and Mr. Maconachie be- 
lieve they can do — the effects of the one and of 
the other ; we have ahso to bear in mind the 
presence of many other interacting forces than the 
purely educational. 

First and foremost we must place the vernacular 
Press, at once the offspring of the new educa- 
tional system and its rival, in whose outpourings 
-“are mingled both the cause and the effect of 
much of the unrest prevalent among the educated 
classes in India.”* To this we have made refer- 
ence elsewhere {pp. 97-99 supra). 

Another perhaps equally cogent influence 
which should not be forgotten is the observed 
behaviour of the scattered representatives of Wc.s- 
tern civilization. This influence is not all for the 
good. “They ob-serve us from without,” writes 
a former Bishop of Bombay,^ “and they see, as 
outsiders, what our manner of life in their country 
is. It is not a disciplined life, there is far too 
keen an appetite for excitement and ammsements 
in various forms — many of our ladies in particular 

' “ Signs of the Times in India,” Edinburgh Rcvicn), October 
1907, p. 276. 

“ The Bishop of ■Southampton, in The Bast and the West, 
J aiuiai-y igoS. Gf. Dr. Josiah Oldfleld’.s article, “ The Failure of 
Indinn Miaslans," in The TfiBbert Journal, 1903. 
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seem to live for little else. . . . The perpetual 
round of gaiety, the daily visits to the gymkhana 
occupying the whole afternoon, the games, the 
organized pleasures, the dinners, the dances, com- 
bined with the habits of aloofness from the natives, 
the peremptory manner, the habitual hauteur, give 
an impression of superficiality, of selfishness, of pure 
worldliness and materialism, which is an offence of 
the gravest kind to the best thought and conscious- 
ness of India, which is most damaging to our in- 
fluence.” 

And if we turn to the lower strata of the Eng- 
lish population in India, we find the same charges 
made. “On the whole,” says Mr. J. Kennedy,’- 
“the direct action of Christianity upon popular 
Hinduism is very slight, a fact not so strange if 
we remember that the British 'soldier is the chief 
interpreter of Christianity to the masses.” “ The 
British Army,” says an experienced American 
missionary," “is certainly the greatest trial to the 
Indian, and brutally rides roughshod over all his 
sensibilities. If ‘Tommy Atkins’ could only be 
left at home, with safety to British interest in this 
land, it would help largely to improve the situa- 
tion between the two races. It would also save 
England from the terrible disgrace of immorality 
which the army is instr&me’ntal in carrying as a 
plague wherever it goes.” 

^ The East and the West, April 19015. 

Dr. J. P, Jones, North American Eevieso, April 1899. 
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Even against those Anglo-Indians whose pri- 
vate lives are admirable, the charge is often 
brought that they excite native resentment by the 
claim of racial superiority implied in their social 
eixclusiveness. From this charge, however, H.H. 
the Aga Khan vigorously defends us. “In 
India,” he points out,^ “people are still living in 
compartments 5 there is less social intercourse be- 
tween Mohamedan and Hindu or between Raj- 
put and Parsi than between any of these races and 
the English in India. If there is aloofness, it is 
much more due to the Indian not unnaturally pre- 
ferring his own section of the community to the 
others. As to the Indians who complain about 
not having enough intercourse with Englishmen, 
they are generally^ men who (probably for the 
most honourable reasons, such as breaking some 
caste rules) are not readily received by their own 
people, and thus wish to know the English, who, 
not being conversant with Indian customs, are 
shy to mix with them. Yet, even as things are, 
Englishmen, and Englishmen alone, receive and 
have friends among all classes and races.” 

§50. When we realize the co-existence of all 
these rival influences, reinforcing or counteracting 
one another, it is hardly possible for us to dogma- 
tize on their relative importance. As Mr. R. A. 

’ “Some Thoughts on Indinn Discontent,” The National 
February 1907. 
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Bray, dealing' ■with an allied problem ^ nearer 
home, puts it: "In these days of Elementary, 
Higher Elementary, and Secondary Schools ; in 
these times of Continuation Classes, Technical 
Institutes, and Colleges of Science; in this epoch 
of physical, mental, and moral training ; in this 
age of denominationalism, undenominationalism, 
and secularism, of the religion of Cowper-Temple 
and the religion of the Churches; in short, in 
this twentieth century era of educational ma- 
chinery, we are apt to think that were all this 
elaborate appliance swept away, man’s body 
would bo left unformed, his faculties undeveloped, 
and his character undisciplined. But this is the 
fallacy which mistakes his clothes for the person 
who wears them, or the creeper for the house up 
which it grows, which neglects the essential and 
the obvious in its efforts to give weight to the 
subsidiary and the artificial. We see the finished 
work of our designing and, in the pride of the 
creator, forget how small has been our actual 
achievement. We have ignored the influence of 
the natural forces, and have failed to note how 
near completion was the article when first we took 
it in hand. We add a little here, take away 
something there, and fancy we call into existence 
a whole new universe of our own.” What is true 
of the London child must be tom times truer of 
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fciie Indian youth, for whom only the outer fringes 
of his life can be touched by our Western educa- 
tion and the Western influences consciously and 
deliberately brought to bear on him. Yet it is 
natural for those who are brought much into con- 
tact with one or other of the forces at work to 
ascribe to it unhesitatingly a predominating influ- 
ence, especially if it happens (as may well be the 
case) to be of more than usual importance in the 
districts which they themselves know best.^ 

For our own part we prefer to leave the riddle 
unsolved, and turn instead to investigate the moral 
significance of some of the outstanding effects 
which may bo put down as the results of this 
whole complexus of causes. 

' Cf. Mr. Theodore Boclt’.s criticism of Sir Henry Cotton's 
book. “If the book had been called Nciv Calcutta instead of 
Nets Indiay^ml had restricted itself to describing- that .section of 
the population which the author apparentlj' knows best, it might 
have been pronounced a valuable contribution towards our know- 
ledge of modern India. But .as it professe,s to be a manual of 
insti-uction for the British public in m.attcrs applying to the whole 
of India, it cannot be dealt with thins leniently” {Esxavs on 
Indian Tapirs, Allahabad, 1S8S). 


CHAPTER V 


§ 51. 'T^O the Englishman who approaches 
1 such a topic as this at the present 
juncture of national affairs, the phrase “foster 
a sense of duty”’ is certain, at first hearing, to 
convey a very particular sense. It will suggest 
to him, inevitably, the relations of subject race to 
ruling race; the duty of which he will think 
primarily is bound to be the duty of submission 
to the laws of the State as now established and to 
the commands of the magistrates set over the 
people of India by his fellow-countrymen. He 
will probably overlook, unless he is exceptionally 
broad-minded, the important fact that his benefi- 
cent fellow-countrymen are to the Indians (even 
if they admit the beneficence) alien conquerors, 
whose rule rests on might rather than on right. 
Even if exceptionally broad-minded he is likely to 
forget that to the most public-spirited of Indians — 
those, that is, who are most likely to be possessed 
of “a sense of duty” in general — the State as 
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now established in India can only present itself 
as a transitional arrangement, a political expedient 
which has done, perhaps, much good in the past, 
which may, perhaps, do yet more good in the 
immediate future, but which must in the farther 
future, if the Indian is ever to come to his own 
and rise to the full stature of political manhood, 
be finally superseded by something as different 
from what the Indian Government now is, as the 
existing British Constitution is different from 
the constitution of Norman and Angevin Eng- 
land, 

The problem of political duty, the question of 
the proper limitations to the obligation of sub- 
mission to the established State, is, even in a 
unified organic Statq like England, by no means 
free from complications. The duty of obedience 
seems at every turn to be crossed by other lines 
of duty. These other duties nearly always pre- 
sent themselves with a greater emotional intensity 
than mere political duties. They concern the 
welfare of sections of society in whom we are 
more interested than we are in Societ}'^ in general ; 
they concern in some special way, perhaps, our 
own soul’s welfare ; and therefore they are likely 
to present tlicmselvcs a& “higher ’’ duties. Being 
accepted as higher, they will be obeyed in 
preference to ordTltiary political duties by those 
who are conscious of them, while the rest of the 
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comminiity, feelin^ them not, or feeling them but 
slightly in the special instance, protests that larger 
and more permanent aims are subordinated to 
sectional interests and transient fancies. 

The problem of political duty is always a 
complicated problem. But when we are con- 
cerned with the political duties of conquered 
races its complications become such that no 
simple solutions are possible. 

The duty of obedience in such cases may be 
overcome by a higher duty of resistance. As a 
lover of order and progress, 1 may, if a member of 
a subject race, feel it incumbent on me to assist in 
a thousand minor details the good intentions of 
those whom Fate or Providence has set over me. 
But it may well seem equally my proper part in 
life to foster a nascent political consciousness, to 
stir in sluggish minds not merely a sense of indig- 
nation at injustice, but also a consciousness of tin - 
developed powers which only treachery to one’s 
higher nature can allow to atrophy. And if I 
play such a part as this (a “double” part it will 
be certain to seem to the unsympathetic im- 
perialists set over me — rulers who praise my 
loyalty in administrative matters but are ready 
to revile me as a seditidh-monger at the first 
glimpse they catch of my larger activities), then, 
when it seems to me that the ajjpropriate moment 
has come, I must endeavour to turn my nationalist 
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i teaching into an affair not of words, but of deeds, 

\ and strike for what has ever been, in both my 

i “parts,” my ultimate aim — the higher welfare of 

my fei low-subjects. 

The unsympathetic member of the ruling race, 
even though beneficently minded, is bound to 
demand that the present relationship of race to 
race must be accepted for at least a consider- 
l able period as unalterable in its essentials. The 

j rulers are the superior race ; the ruled are inferior, 

i It therefore .seems to him indubitably just that the 

former should watch over the latter and guide 
them into higher ways for the good of both, and 
that the subject peoples should be duly grateful 
and continuously “ loyal. ”1 Ho forgets that it 
‘ ' maybe possible to .admit the relative .superiority 

1 and be grateful, even, for the beneficence of the 

conqueror, and yet reject the conclusion that the 
higher should autocratically govern the lower or 
the lower submit with unquestioning “loyalty” 
to their betters. Is it not possible to hold that it 

t, An Jiclminislrator like Sir E. C. Cox naively expresses liis 
amazement (see T/ii? Nineicenlh CMiviy, December 1908) that 
ox-eivili.ins who show favour to inconvenient political iispirations 

should be allowed to retain tlieir pensions, quilo forgetting- tliat 
1 the pensions, though awarded under the regulations of the 

I bureaucracy, nre all dnrived«froni the purses of the Indian t.nx- 

: payers, and that the duty of the pensioner is surely to consult the 

ull imate interests of those on wliose bounty he lives, ratlier than 
the interests of liis forr’ier fellow-officials; (A view siniilar to Sir 
E, C. Cox’s is put forward in The Quarterly lieview for July 1908, 
'‘’riu; Unrest in India. ”) 
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is better for a people to misgovern itself (within 
certain limits) than to be well governed by others? 
If I mismanage my own affairs I may suffer, 
economically or in other ways ; but if I give over 
to another the management of what seems to my- 
self the most essential elements of a full life, I am 
submitting to something much more serious than 
pecuniary loss or economic ineffectiveness or dis- 
comfort. Life is more than bread ; and political 
institutions exist for other objects besides the sup- 
plying of a good postal system, a good fiscal 
system, or even a good system of justice and 
police. 

What then is commonly called “sedition” is 
not necessarily incompatible with a high sense of 
social and political duty. It.may, no doubt, at a 
particular juncture, be adjudged incompatible with 
political sagacity ; the shapes which it is taking in 
contemporary India may be declared proofs of un- 
preparedness for a full use of political functions. 
But these are questions of fact. They are not self- 
evident propositions that can dispense with the 
support of arguments based on empirical con- 
siderations. 

We cannot therefore put forward the existing 
unrest and “disloyalty” of Indians as proof con- 
clusive of the failure of our educational policy to 
inculcate a sense of political Cuty. The unrest 
might even be plausibly cited as proof of the sue- 
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cess of our instruction.' A ‘sense of duty’ may 

be evidenced not merely by a patient willingness to i 

' Mr. H. P. Mody, ii P;u-si, cites in hi.s cs,say (,77/r PitlUical f'; 

FiUurc of India) the wide-spread ch.aracter of ttic prol(;.sts as'ainst 
tlie Partilioii of Bengal and tlic Punjab Colonization Bill, as 
evidence of the awakening of a sense of national solidarity ami a 
consciousness of the duty of subordinating sectional interests to 
the good of the whole. How far the interest in these special 
grievances extended is, however, by no means clear. With 
regard to the Partition of Bengal, Mr. J. D. Rcc.s, c.i.l!., M.i’,, 

.says that '‘it must be remembered that the rest of Indi.a takes no 
kind of interest in the question and, indeed, is not favourable to 
Bengali pretensions’’ (TAc Real India, 1908, p. 206). From Con- 
gress speeches I incline, however, to believe that the interest in 
the “grievance” is fairly widespread, though only, of course, 
among the educated classes. Compare also the following : “ The 
European official in India, in the interests of the Empire, and in 
order to win the confidence of the people, should so act as not to 
.show any assumption of a Divine right to rule, or any air of 
conscious superiority, which, without strengthening his position, 
jars upon the susceptibiljtics of the people. I can quite imagine 
somebody objecting to the view I have expressed, and saying : 

‘ This must be some new sensitiveness that the Indijins h.ave 
developed, as their fathers I'ejoiced in honouring the rulers.’ Yes, 
it is nett), but it is there, and it has to be taken into account. 

The Indian to-day is not behind his father in deference to con- 
stituted auihority, but he is now learning to bow to authority in 
the abstract as distinguished from its concrete embodiment — the 
official. lie has imbibed the English notions of right and duty, 
has learnt at the feet of broad-minded English scholar-s the 
lessons of independence and love of liberty, and he finds it im- 
possible to behave like those who never had these privileges. It 
is no use, tliereforc, to fi’et at this spirit, which is one of the most 
direct resiilt.s of the contact between England and India ; but 
efforts .should be m.-ide to footer it on right lines, and to encourage 
it within due bounds” (Shaikh Abdul Qadir, “Young India: its 
Hopes and Aspirations,” Asiatic Quarterly, April 1906). “ The 

very contact with Eu^jopeans has had an effect on the nation.al 
character and national ideals. In the absence of legitimate out- 
lets the roused conscioiisnes.s of latent energie.s turns into ini- 
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obey, but by a readiness to protest, and a capacity 
to protest intelligently against the blunders of those 
in authority.^ 

reasoninsc disconlent " (Mr. Ameer All, “Indian Kace Charaeler- 
islit'Si" Nineteenth Century, November igo'/). 

In any case we must i-cmembcr that it is too late to echo the 
thought embodied in the phrases of that good royal g'ovcrnor of 
Virginia who could say, in 1670, “ I tliank God there are no free 
schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not liave these hundred 
years. For learning has brought disobedience into the world, and 
printing has divulged them and libels ng.ainst the best of Govern- 
ments : God keep us from both." 

t It can hardly be necessary to linger over what should by now 
be. a trui.sm — that “unre.st " is not by itself ti proof of the growth 
of hardships and poverty. It is nsutdly the populations tlird, arc 
advancing in material welfare that become acutely conscious of 
advantr,iges wliich are not 5'et theirs, rather tliaii the hopelessly 
downtrodden peoples. (Thus, to lake .a stock instance, I lie 
French petisantry in 1789 were probably much better off than the 
peasantry of the other p.arts of the Continent at the same date.) 
“Feelings of liate and revenge” (says'^tiie Aga Khan, National 
Revinv, February 1907) “will in some hour when they are least 
expected and most dangerous break out from a materially 
prosperous but disaffected people. The wealthier such a popul.'i- 
tlon is, the niore dangerous will it be if it ever rebels.” 

Nor, furthei’, can we alllrm, williout great rasliness, that tlie 
“disloyalty” is the elfect eillier oftlie niilduc.ss or of the sternness 
of our methods. If all our Indi.an administrators were Prussian 
martinets, it may be that the courage to move would always liave 
been wanting. If, on the other hand, they were all sympathetic 
philanthropists (the phrase, by the way, is not a t.-iutology), it, may 
be that the impulse to revolt would never have been strong enough 

“.Sedition is the natural outconiij, on one side, of incomp.'Ui- 
bility of temper between a governed and a governing race, just as 
repression is upon the other ; the two must die out together, either 
by t he complete and final victory of one or*ither, or by a cessation 
of the racial hostility from which both spring. Given that it is 
undesirable either that the national aspirations of India or that 
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It, is true ” (writes John Stuart Mill) “ a despot j 

may educate the people ; and to do so really, 
would be the best apology for his despotism. But 
any education which aims at making human beings 
other than machines, in the long run makes them 
claim to have the control of their actions. ... 

Even Jesuit education, it seems, was sufficiently 
real to call forth the appetite for freedom.” 

§ 52. It may, however, be urged that, whatever 
the ultimate duty of the subject people in the 
matter of accepting the control of the sovereign 
nation, it is a duty of the first importance on the 
part of every leading thinker among the former to 
see that he himself is well-informed as regards, 
the motives, aims, methods, and achievements of 
the latter. This, however, is seldom spontane- 
ously done. 

In the case of the average Indian we cannot 
reasonably expect this task to be undertaken. In- 
deed, it would by no means be easy for him, handi- 
capped as he is by the paucity of libraries and the 
comparative expensiveness of books, to acquire the 
necessary knowledge. Nor do there sedm to be 

the influence of English civilization in India should be allowed to 
die, and that these at presmi too often take tlie shape of scditioii 
on the one hand and repression on the other, we are left with 
the question. Is Ihe present incompatibility of temper between 
Eng-lishman and Indian remediable?” (Mr. K. E. Kirk, AHnc- 
/ee/tf/i Octifljer igog); 

. ; ]icpTCse?italh-c Gmiernment, Awpi 111, 
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any good boolcs on the subject, ITe is there- 
fore hardly open to serious blame. “It is an 
alrsurd mistake,” writes Sir Theodore Morison,^ 
“to suppose that the Indian student is per- 
versely and obstinately disloyal ; he is perfectly 
capable of understanding correct reasoning and 
ready to be convinced by it, if the facts and 
arguments are only put before him ; but an 
appreciation of the excellence of the present ad- 
ministration does not come by nature, and there 
is no reference to the subject in any of the text- 
books he has hitherto been taught, which is the 
only educational agency recognized by Govern- 
ment. Is it then surprising that he holds views 
which he never hears disputed, and believes facts 
which he never hears challenged 

' /m/n,nV(Z 1S99, p. 119. 

2 Cf. also Mr. S, M. Mil ra's Indian Problems^ 190S, p, 30 : “ To 
allay Ihe pifiscnt rlisconleiil ilic risiiif'- {^eiir.iaLioii iiuiit. bo lauglit 
the benefits of the British rule in Intliti. The present g-cneration 
lias forgotten how India fared under the heels of the Mahratta 
Cavalry jine hundred years ago ; they have never troubled them- 
selves to thinlt of the blessings which they enjoy under British 
rule, and it was gross, negligence on the part of British rulers 
not to tell the modern youth what has been done for their prede- 
cessors and for them, and how much they owe to the alien 
Government whom they denounce so glibly. So far tlicre hardly 
exist half a dozen work.s on the subject of the benefits of British 
rule which might be made text-books in Indian schools and 
colleges." Cf. Mr. K. K. Chandi's “ Education and Citizenship ’’ 
in the Madras Christian College Magazine, March 1.908 : “ Stu- 
dents now appear generally to believe too little, many of them 
looking on Englishmen as mere despoilers and. enemies. If, there, 
fore, an unprejudiced Indian of accepted credibility would explain 
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“it is not an uncommon thing to hear even 
iucated Indians question the benefit of railways, 
earners, and telegraphs, and to represent these 
; forming part of the diabolical contrivances by 
hich England drains India’s wealth and im- 

aimple language the great privileges that Indians enjoy under 
E British Raj, and at the same time point out our great liniita- 
ins, show us that we are only at the beginning of the race, and 
fine with some clearness the path that has to be followed in the 
imately best interests of India and England, the gain to the 
ate and to citizens would be incalculable. With the exception 
Sir W. Lee- Warner’s book, which, there is reason to believe, 
ds no favour with the tiverage student or citizen, I do not 
ow of any book on Indian citizenship, whereas partisan and 
rimonious writings appear in abundance, and are devoured with 
idity." Sir F. S. P. Lely points out forcibly the same need 
the dettlings of the administration with the peasantry. Tlie 
rlicr native official “ was a man of the people, seldom knowing 
iglish, of conservative views, but loyal to his salt, and a friend, 
3ugh often a bit of a tyrant, to the villagers. I have known 
Ell men in time of cholera clean up and disinfect their town in 
ler to satisfy their supci’iors, but at the same time get sacri- 
lal fires along the streets duly lighted by Brahmins in order to 
illy meet the trouble. . . . They have been replaced by a race 
educated intelligence who know Engli.sh and can therefore 
derstand the Secretariate speech, hut are too much of the 
ahib’ to join the village circle. Whereas the former man sat 
his ciisluon among his clerks, primus inter pares, the modern 
ist have his chair and his table and, if possible, the solitary 
te of a separate room. Generally speaking, there is now no 
E of authority to say what the people think and to c-xplain 
at Government means. That mission is made over to the 
■I and the Kesari newspapers” (Suggestions for the Better 
verning- of India, 1906, p.* 17). Some interesting descriptive 
raarraolis. showine' the influence of the anti-Eiit'-lish newsn.'inprs 
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povcrishes her people. . . . About the moral, 
and material progress of his countiy since 1857 
the Indian graduate has no real knowledge — no 
Icnowledge, that is to say, resting on anything 
better than hearsay or the reading of half-informed 
newspapers. And unfortunately, living, as he 
does in our days, in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and race prejudice, he easily imbibes the false 
and pernicious notion that England’s work in 
India has been only to bleed her people and 
enrich herself at their expense.^ The young men 
who pass out of our colleges have never been 
taught anything about the elements of citizen- 
ship; they know nothing about the administration 
of India, nothing about the stupendous work that 
has been done and is in progress for the moral 
and material benefit of its people.”' 

This sort of social knowledge is not likely to be 
gained unless it is specially incorporated in the 
educational curricula,'* or supplied in some such 

’ Gf. Sir T. Morison, Imperial Rule in India, i8gg, p, 123: 
“ No potii ical opinion is so wide-spread as that India is gfetting- 
poorer and poorer every year, and this belief is a constant source 
of ill-will and disaffection ; it forins tlie burden of every complaint 
aji'ainst the British rule, and is shared with rneltUiclioly conviction 
by tliose who take no part in political as'itation.” Compare also 
p. 40, ibid, ■ • 

“ Trof. N. G. Welinkar, “ The Froblems of Higher Education 
mlndla," Asiatic Quarterly, h\»'A 

It seems that some steps have recently been taken in this 
direction in the case of the University^f Calcutta. There are, 
however, grave difficulties in the way of making' the policy cffcc- 
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w,'iy as Sir T. Morison suggests."^ For the people 
who are interested in spreading views of any sort 
about the objects of the Government are usually 
those who desire to see the spread of what we con- 
sider false views. These must be combated even by 
those who look forward eagerly to a self-governing 
India; and the combating of the false is most 
satisfactorily achieved if the true be made part 
of the regular schooling of the educated Indians. 
To quote Mr. Welinkar again : “In India . . . 
a system of liberal education has to subserve 
another peculiar function of fundamental import- 

tive. The following-, from the EdunUionaL Keviciu, Madras, 1900, 
will make this clear : “Wc have niorc than once deprccatecl the 
£iction of the Supreme and Local Governments in thrusting- Sir 
William's (Lee-Warner’s) or any other text-book of Indian Politics 
on an unwilling- people, lEvcn if the book referred to be pre- 
scribed by every Education Depai tment and University in India, 
nothing- will be easier than to defeat the object of the Govern- 
ment. The subject-matter of the book must be explained by the 
teacher, and it docs not recpiiie much imagination to suppose that 
the explanation will not in some cases redound to the credit of tlie 
Governmenl. On the one hand, teachers atid schoolboys are 
ordered not to niedille witli politics; while, on the other, they 
arc i'oi-ced to study a book which presents only the ottioial 
case of the whole raison d'olre of the Government of India. 
To sa)' the least, sucli .a policy appears to he somewhat incon- 
sistent and um-casonable, and as such it is certain to be 
resented.” 

‘ “In the debating societies which the student.s .-ire sure to 
found, an lingli.sli professor w'ould have an opportunity of setting- 
forth his views at length, and he would indeed be unfortunate In 
his endowntents if lie .fould not succeed in dismissing the case 
.'igainst the Government .-,is it is u.sually proscnteii" (Imperiiil 
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ance. That function may be characterized as the 
ministry of reconciliation between the East and 
the West. I cannot be wrong in thinking that 
the ultimate aim of England’s policy in regard 
to the higher education of Indians is to train the 
best minds in India to understand England—to 
learn its history, its literature, the science which 
has given it its power and its wealth, and, what 
is of still greater importance, the spiritual ideas 
which underlie and hold together its national life. 
And having learnt these things, England expects 
that the favoured recipients of this knowledge will 
take their position as connecting-links between 
their countrymen and themselves, interpreting to 
the masses of their countrymen, who are neces- 
sarily deprived of the advantag;cs which have been 
placed within their reach, the aim and spirit of 
British rule, spreading the knowledge they have 
themselves been helped to gain, and thus helping 
England to govern a foreign race so as to secure 
the contentment and progress of the millions 
committed to her care.” 

Such knowledge is certainly not spread by the 
vernacular Press, which seems to find (as might 
be expected) better opportunities of increasing its 
circulation in vilifying the measures of Govern- 
ment than in any other way.' Vernacular news- 

^ Wh<it was stated by Lord Lylton thirty years ago seems to 
be equally true to-day: “Written, for the most part, by pfirsons 
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papers, of which, in 1907, there were 753 in ail 
(besides 1062 periodicals), are not, as a rule, pro- 
fitable concerns and the journalists as a class 
seem to be largely recruited (as has been already 
pointed out) from the ranks of unsuccessful college 
students, who have little opportunity, even if they 
had the will, to keep themselves well-informed on 
broad matters of Governmental policy.® 

very iinperfectl)^ educated and altogether inexperienced ; written, 
moreover, down to the level of the lowest intclli^'cnce, and with 
an undisguised appeal to the most disloyal sentiments and mis- 
chitwous passions . . . these journals are read only, or cliiefly, 
by persons still more ignorant, still more uneducated, still more 
inexperienced than the writers of them ; persons wholly unable to 
judge for themselves, and entirely dependent for their interpreta- 
tion of our action upon these self-constituted and incompetent 
teachers. Not content with misrepresenting the Government and 
maligning llie character of the ruling ra(;e in every possible way 
and on every possible occasion, these mischievous scribblers have 
of late been preaching open sedition " (Speech in Council on the 
Vernacular Press Bill, 14 March, 1878, quoted by Lady Betty 
Balfour, Lord Lytton' s Indian Administration, p, S'2). 

' “ Many of these are unimporf.ant journals of an ephemeral 
character with a circulation of a few lumdrecls only, and the num- 
ber with a circulation exceeding 2000 copies is still small" (Memo- 
■randnm oti Indian Administratiem, 1909 [Cd. 4956]). 

“ ‘S Indigenous Indian newspapers pay badly, as their circula- 
tion Is not large and their readers are mostly poor. In the infre- 
quent case of the proprietor being a rich niciti, lie is seldom liberal 
to his stall; On the whole, it may be said of Indians editing 
papers that the majority arc men of small ex]jerience, and, thougli 
clever and ambitious, are already soured ag-ainst the British 
Government; further, that, as little that is done by the Govern- 
ment or by British officials is so transparently rig'ht as not to be 
susceptible to niisconstjj.iclion or adverse criticism, such editors, 
to the small extent of their knowledge, inculcate a good deal of 
error, aiul arc more prone to indulge in hostile than favourable 
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; I 53. Among the different social and political 
groups in India whose activities are clearly dis- 
cernible and capable to some extent of being satis- 
factorily estimated, the Congress party may be 
taken as that which represents pre-eminently the 
higher secular education. A careful study of their 
literature and their public actions, in the light of 
their special social environment, will do more 
perhaps than any other investigation to answer 
the questions with which we are concerned. The 
Congress historian will find it no easy task to 
separate out the different threads of policy that 
are due to the presence of selfish sectional in- 
terests within this heterogeneous party, a task 
which will be necessary before he can attempt to 
pass judgment on its work as a whole. The mere 
partisan observer will easily dismiss the whole 
movement with a few savage diatribes couched in 
the tone in which Mr. Masterman describes the 
“Condition of England.” For even the most 
sympathetic of the supporters of Congress must 
admit that its activities are not ideally dis- 
interested, tactful, or sagacious, — any more than 

commeiitK. . . . There are, of course, exceptions, for amongst the 
eclitoi K may be found men of hig-h literary atliunmeiits, . . . But 
such inen are rare . . . and some of them are so sfraitened 
pecuniarily that, viewing- the monopoly of highly-paid apjioint- 
menls enjoyed by Englishmen, their miinl-s are sometimes appi e- 
ciably emhittered against the GovernmenI " (Mr, S. S. Thorbiirn, 
“Education by Newspaper,” The Asiaiic Qanrk-rly^ July uiuj). 
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ar(i the activities of political and social parties in 
England. But in serious discussions of political 
movements comparisons of the actual and the 
ideal are obviously unreasonable, and we shall 
endeavour to steer clear of all such unreasonable- 
ness. 

§ 54. The Congress, it should be mentioned, 
is not strictly a deliberative body. As Sir Phe- 
rozeshah Mehta, when chairman of the Reception 
Committee (1904), has put it: “It would be 
absurd to say that the Congress meets to de- 
liberate or discuss and decide all the important 
subjects with which it deals. That task must be, 
and is, largely performed in the course of the ycar 
by such institutions as we may possess for forming 
Indian public opinion, in the common intercourse 
of daily life, in local bodies more or less active, in 
the Native Press, which is undoubtedly growing 
more and more capable and potent. At the end 
of the year we all meet together from different 
parts of the country, representatives of the people, 
not selected, it is true, by any authoritative or 
scientific process, but still representatives in all 
the various ways in which virtual representation 
works itself out in the early stages of its pro- 
gressive development,»representatives who are of 
the people and in immediate touch and contact 
with them, represcSitatives realizing in themselves 
the wants, the wishes, the sentiments, the aspira- 

/ ■■ ■ 
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tions of the people, representatives whose edu- 
cation has qualified them to ponder over grave 
questions of policy and principle in their appli- 
cation to the administration and government of 
this country in all their complex relations of a 
foreign rule, representatives into whom education 
has instilled an earnest, devoted, and enlightened 
loyalty to the British Crown and a keen solicitude 
for the safety and permanence of the British 
Empire, in which they are firmly persuaded lie 
implanted the roots of the welfare, the prosperity, 
and the good government of this country — I say, 
we delegates, representatives of the people, meet 
together at the end of the year to give voice to 
the public opinion of the country taking shape 
and formulating throughout the year, to present 
our Petition of Rights, our Grand Remonstrance, 
our appeal and our prayer for a firm and un- 
faltering grasp of a policy of wisdom and 
righteousness, for the reversal of retrograde 
measures inconsistent with such a policy, and 
for the adoption of means steadily ensuring the 
gradual development of free political progress 
‘broadening slowly down from precedent to 
precedent.’ ” 

The Congress meets for^only three days in the 
year, and carries out a programme prepared by 
a committee which debates in oecret. This com- 
mittee selects speakers to advocate particular 
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measures. The orators deliver set harangues, 
and the resolutions proposed are carried unani- 
mously. 

What strikes one most forcibly in glancing 
down the series of resolutions is that while there 
is invariably placed in the forefront a demand for 
lessened taxation, a considerable number of the 
other proposals call for largely increased expendi- 
ture. But such inconsistencies, of course, are to 
be found in the programmes of most parliamen- 
tary oppositions ; and the Congress politicians are 
not kept in check by the consideration that they 
themselves may have to give effect to their own 
programme. The speeches taken in the mass are 
very decorous and fairly reasonable, though not, 
apparently, based ori very full or accurate know- 
ledge of the topics treated. Occasional speeches 
are admirable. 

Writing in 1S98, Mr. Eardley Norton says : 
“Were I a statesman and in office I should be 
proud of this wonderful exhibition of the develop- 
ment of English education. I would point with 
exultation to its peaceful, orderly assembly, to the 
discipline of its meetings, to its ready and cheerful 
obedience to its President, to its grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the manifoM blessings of British rule, 
to the sober language of its demands, to the very 
demands themselvSs, as necessary and intended 
results of our education, of our promises, and of 
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our policy; and I would boast, as 1 believe I 
could boast truthfully, that no country in the 
world but my own could in so short a time 
have transformed the India of yesterday into the 
India of to-day.”* He goes on to quote passages 
from Sir Wm. Flunter : “ I affirm that there is 
no political movement in the country which is 
managed with the same moderation of speech and 
the same dignity of procedure as this, the Indian 
National Congress ” (1889). . . . “ I may there- 
fore briefly say that those political movements are 
the legitimate and inevitable result of Western 
education in India. The men who conduct them 
are the men to whom in all other respects, intel- 
lectual and moral, we are accustomed to point as 
the highest products of British rule in India. 
They are the men who form the natural inter- 
preters of our rule to the masses of the people. 
To speak of such men, when their activity takes 
a political direction, as disaffected, would be 
equally unjust and untrue” (1890).'^ 

The split which occurred in igoy, when the 
Extremist section refused to fall in with the 
rulings of a Moderate President and Committee, 
may seem to detract a good deal from these eulo- 

' PuZ/nVa-/ Madras, 1898^ p. z6. r 

- Even in an Anglo-Indian journal { 7 'he Indian Daily Neivs^ 
Calcutta) appears the following admis^on : “A loy.il, critical, 
luioflicial opposition— that, we think, sums up the position of the 
Cong-ress pretty fairly,^' ... 
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gic.s. But similar breakdowns occur over and 
over again in the legislatures of countries (such 
as Austria) where Parliament has the right to 
criticize, but no power to control, the Executive, 
Moreover, the Moderate section seems to have 
very quickly and satisfactorily reconstituted itself 
as the National Congress.'^ 

§ 55. The Congress party is certainly the party 
of disloyalty in the narrower sense of that word. 
But it is still more the party of conscious political 
ideals, however much its aims may be permeated 
by class selfishness. “The dignity of the true 
statesman’s work” (says Mr. J. N. Farquhar, 
Professor of English, Bhawanipur) “and the 
value of all faithful toil done for the State are 
now commonplaces on the Congress platform.”® 
For one among many of the expressions of this 
new-born .sense of political duty we may turn to 
the prayer with which the National Congress was 
opened in Calcutta. The ideas as well as the 
phraseology are borrowed from English Chris- 
tianity ; and they may be, and probably are, very 
imperfectly grasped. Yet even outward homage 
to such ideals is itself a sign of progress, and 
likcdy, by familiarizing the party with the prin- 
ciples that should underlie political action, to 

* See Proceeding of the Ttaenty-lhircl Indian National Con- 

Madras, 1909; ■ ■ 

* Contemporary Revie-m, May 1908. 
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favour further progress and lead on to fuller 
ethical gains. No doubt this is less certain in 
the case of Indians (by whom the logical con- 
nection between words and actions seems always 
very hazily grasped) than might at first sight 
appear; but the necessity of justifying political 
and social actions by reference to the highest 
Western ideals can hardly fail absolutely of all 
result. The words of the prayer are quoted in 
Mr. Farquhar’s article. 

“O mo.st Gracious God .and Father, by whose ■ 
Divine Providence mankind is ruled and all 
things are made to work out His good ends, 
we thank Thee for enabling us, Thy unworthy 
servants, to assemble once more in this great 
city for this the twenty-second session of our 
National Congress. We bless Thy Holy Name 
that Thou didst put into the hearts of our leaders, 
some of whom have now departed this life, to 
establish this Congress, and didst grant them 
wisdom and ability to maintain and develop it in 
the face of manifold and vast difficulties. We 
heartily thank Thee for the measure of usefulness 
granted to our Congress in the past, in drawing 
together in the bonds of friendship, fellowship, 
and united effort our countrymen, separated as 
they are by difference of race, creed, language, 
and social customs. We also »ender Thee most 
humble and hearty thanks for the marvellous 
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growth of the true spirit of Nationalism which ha.s 
recently manifested itself in all parts of our be- 
loved motherland. 

“We seek Thy blessing, O Heavenly Father, 
on the proceedings of the present session of our 
Congress. Give to the President and to all 
speakers the guidance of Thy Holy Spirit, so 
that nothing may be said or done here that is not 
in accordance with Thy Holy Will. Remove 
from us all ill-feeling, pi-ejudice, and uncharit- 
ableness, and fill our hearts with a genuine 
desire for the good of the country and its people, 
with unswerving loyalty to our rulers, and with 
good feelings towards all sections of the in- 
habitants of this land. Let moderation and 
earnestness, wisdom and charity, humility and 
harmony characterize our proceedings at this 
great gathering. 

“We implore Thy blessing on our Gracious 
Sovereign and Emperor, King Edward, and on 
the Royal Family. Enable those that bear rule 
in this land under His Imperial Majesty to realize 
their unique responsibilities consequent on their 
position which Thou hast been pleased to grant 
them, and help them to fulfil the sacred charge 
committed to them, «o as to glorify Thy Name 
and to benefit our people. More especially at 
this time we beiteech Thee, O Lord, to inspire 
all the members of the ruling race with true 
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sympathy for the people over whom Thou liast 
placed them as rulers. 

“O merciful God, we seek Thy guidance and 
help in checking and uprooting all the evils which 
hinder our progress and improvement as a people. 
Enable us to make ourselves worthy in ever}?’ 
respect for the privileges of self-government and 
participation in the administration of the country 
which we seek and claim. Pardon our many 
shortcomings, strengthen our infirmities, bless 
our labours, and bestow on us such a measure 
of success as Thou thinkest fit. Grant us the 
spirit of self-effacement and self-sacrifice, and 
accept our humble services to the glory of Thy 
Holy Name, and the good of our beloved mother- 
land. Amen.” 

g 56. As regards the speeches and writings of 
the Congress party, one is always hearing the 
charge that they are violently seditious.^ Dcfen- 

' The practice adopted by papers as discreet as I'he Times, of 
persistently arguing that men like Mr. Bancrjca are insidloiusly 
disloyal and promoters of sedition, at a time when Mr. Krishna- 
varrn.'i in Thu Indian Sociohgkf (see, c.g., Vol. V, No. 7, Jul)' 
igog) is calling Mr. B.'uicrjea “a .sycophant" and a “self-seeking 
flatterer” whose “obsequious conduct" cmpha.si>:es “his moral 
turpitude," hardly seems the wisest course for a s;ine .impe.riali,st 
policy to follow. The fact that one “political ” a.ssassin referred 
to Mr. Baiierjea’s writings among otfiers as his .source ofjnspira- 
tion is no proof of anarchical tendencies in those writings. Similar 
gloomy-minded fanatics would doubtless fjpd equally strong incen- 
tives to political murders in the pag'es of the less reputable of the 
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ders of the Congress are always repudiating it. 
The impression that I gather myself from the 
perusal of a considerable amount of such matter 
is that both accusation and repudiation are, in 
most cases, put forward in good faith. Many 
times the Congress politicians are genuinely 
astonished at some flagrant utterance being treated 
as unjustifiable. In a considerable proportion of 
cases I believe the misunderstanding, when closely 
analyzed, will be found to be in part a difference 
in political manners and in part a consequence of 
linguistic difficulties. A very slight turn of 
phrase may, unintentionally, convert a respectful 
protest into an intolerable demand — the misuse of 
an auxiliary verb — some slight nuance in the use 
of an adjective. This is a very real cause of 
serious misunderstandings. It is a point that has 
been brought home to me by the way in which I 
have frequently been approached, by letter or in 
person, by Indian students whose obvious interest 
it was, in presenting some request, to be as con- 
ciliatory as possible. Yet some of the expressions 
they would use, intermixed with painstakingly 
respectful sentences, would be of a kind that at 
first hearing seemed to call for indignant rebuke. 
Not a little thought was required sometimes, 
before one could realize how trifling an alteration 
— the substitution, say, of “may” for “must,” 
“request” for “ desire ’’-—would suffice to give 
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the question a satisfactory shape.^ Such shades 
of difference in expression may be pure matters 
of idiom or involve also, questions of taste. In 
either case the hitting of the exactly appropriate 
phraseology is ultimately a matter of scholarship, 
and often of very delicate scholarship. This 
neither party understands. The unintentionally 
offensive speaker is treated by Englishmen as a 
dangerous sedition-monger, and his compatriots 
are amazed to see him singled out for disloyalty, 
when Englishmen or Irishmen who use what to 
them may appear much more outrageous expres- 
sions are left unrebuked. 

Even when the objectionable utterances are 
not thus susceptible of being resolved into lin- 
guistic misunderstandings, it should not be for- 
gotten that political manners differ from country 
to country as well as from century to century. 
We must keep clear of the error (natural 
enough, it is true) of condemning our own 
work in the East and of dealing in gloomy 
forecasts for India, because we find that con- 
temporary India does not coincide with our ideal. 
A great deal of what seems to us, in the nascent 
politicEil life of India, outrageous, and indeed in- 
tolerable, could doubtless be paralleled without 
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nnu',li difficulty among the platform utterances 
and newspaper articles of America and the Con- 
tinent, and, indeed, in the journalism of eigh- 
teenth-century England.^ It is natural, moreover, 
for Orientals, as it is for southern Europeans, to 
deal in superlatives. “An impartial judge of 
native comments” (writes a native of India^) 
“will also make some allowance for the emo- 
tional character of the Oriental mind and its 
traditional habit of indulging in spirited and 
hyperbolical language.” 

I 57. The Indian would-be statesman lacks 
the sort of training which is ours almost from 
childhood — the quasi-political training of the 
public school especially, where we acquire the 
elements at least of political sagacity and learn 
to give and take ifi reasonable measure. Even 
the politicians of Continental Europe show, con- 

^ Since writing- the above I liave conje across the following 
paragrapii from MalLhus, quoted in Toynbee’s 7'hc Industrial 
Revolution, cliap. IX. : “ Dui-ing the late dearth half of the gentle- 
men and clergy in the kingdom richly deserved to have been prose- 
cuted for sedition. After inflaming the minds of the common people 
against the farmers and corn-dealers by the manucr in wliich they 
talked of them or preached about them, it was a feeble antidote lo 
the poison which they had infused coldly lo observe that, however 
the poor might be oppressed or cheated, it was their duty lo keep 
the peace ” {Principle of Population, 7th ed., p. 43S, note). . . . 
It reads like an attack on thcydouble dealini>- of Messrs. Banerjea 
and Lah?Lajpat Rai in the National Revieio, or a leading article 
on the -same subject in the The Times. 

" Mr. A. P. Sen, “BJucation and Sedition in India,'’ TFcrf- 
minster Review, Augvi&t 1^2. 
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spicuously at times, signs of the inadequate 
nature of their experience in such matters. 
The management of school clubs, the prefect 
system, the life of the cricket field and the dor- 
mitory, all leave their mark on the growing 
linglish boy.' Rarely indeed — unless it be in the 
chiefs’ colleges'" and perhaps a few places like 
Aligarh and Trinity College, Kandy'' — has the 
Indian known any such preparation for life.* 

‘ Tlie political value of this sort of tr.aiiiing is cliscussed at 
length in E. Demolin’s A quoi tknt la supinoriU dtis Anglo- 
Saxons? 

2 11 Nothing in the nature of a social student life hegins to 
make its appearance until we come to the highest aristocratic 
institutions ’’ (Mr. Yusuf Ali, Life and Lahour of the People of 
India, 1907, p. 149). 

’ “In Trinity College, Kandy, the discipline and leadership of 
the college and school was largely entrusted to the boys and 
students themselves, After two years’ work the results were so 
marked that when the Principal was invalided home, the then 
Governor of Ceylon, Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G., wrote to him: 

‘ In my opinion you have done exceptional service to education in 
Ceylon by the line that you have taken in Trinity College, where 
the development of manly qualities, without which education is 
but a broken reed, receives its due proportion in the teaching and 
training of the boys ' ” (Mr. A. G. Fraser, Education in India and 
Ceylon, Aberdeen, igo8, p. 28), 

' It is this fact which makes arguments in favour of the per- 
fectly equal treatment of English and Indian candidates for the 
Civil Service {by simultaneous examinations in London and India, 
for example) completely beside the point. The Civil Service ex- 
amination does not pick out the most suitable candidates for 
administrative work. The present . system really assumes that 
there are thousands of quite capable youths in Engfand, and 
examinational competition is introduced, not because it is good 
in itself, but because it is a conveniefit check on favouritism. 
The fact that many hundreds of Indian candidates could in 
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The attempt to make the control of athletics a 
matter of student self-government has been known 
to fail utterly in a University college where two 
religious sects have been evenly balanced in num- 
bers, as every committee election, every selection 
of a cricket team was made a matter of racial and 
religious feud. Autocratic intervention on the part 
of the English professors has been necessitated in 
order to remedy glaring injustices brought about 
by a chance-majority vote, and tenaciously upheld 
on the sternest “constitutional” principles by the 
unpatriotic offenders, who were willing, if not 
eager, to sacrifice the prestige of their college in 
intercollegiate competitions, if by so doing they 
could feel that they were championing the interests 
of Religion. 1 

The Indian agitator (with rare exceptions) has 
not learned the wisdom of moderation. He attacks 
indiscriminately the good and the bad actions of 
government, with the zest of a schoolboy playing 
at a new game and the bitterness of one who 
believes that his personal aspirations are debarred 

the examination-room tlo as well as, or better than, the selected 
candidates, is no arj^ument whatever for equalizing the condi- 
tions, but rather the reverse. As it is, the system necessarily 
cuts out a number of the best in favour of the second-best 
candidatjjs. It seems, hovvevt:r, the wisest sj'stcm in the circum- 
stances. 

^ Thi.s 1 can vouch for from personal experience. Cf, also 
Dr. Miller's remark-s in'Ihe Madras Christian College Magazine 
for January 190S. , 
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from a legitimate outlet in an administrative 
careerd The game of politics is new to him. He 
has learned it from newspapers and books. He 
does not realize the difference in controversial tone 
and social environment which makes the game in 
twentieth-century England a very different one 
from what it can become in India. He overlooks, 
too, in most cases, the difference between party 
strife in a country with responsible self-govern- 
ment, and class opposition in a country where the 
Government must necessarily remain autocratic. 
Unfortunately his English sympathizers (especially 
certain sections of the Liberal Press and a group 
of ill-informed members of Parliament) overlook 
this difference also. 

As Mr. Mitra puts it ; “ An attack made on the 
Government of India by the National Congress or 
by the Vernacular Press is not like the attack of 
an organized opposition on the Government of the 
day. There is no system of party in India. Those 

’ A curious instance of his capacity for inconsistency in argu- 
ment is seen in tlie perennial attacks, made both by the Congress 
party and their English parliamentary friends, on tlie venality 
and tyranny of the. police in India, while they perpetuallj' inshit 
on the moral fitness of the Indian for every kind of administrative 
work. Apparently we have chosen none but the morally unlit foiv 
service in the police 1 Or is it that the contact of tlie Indian with 
the Englishman in this department invariably eause.s moral de- 
generation ? . . . More probably the real reason i.s that, to certain 
types of mind, police work is especially closely identified with 
Governmental activities ; and everything that the Government in 
India does is bad. . 
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who attack the Govei-nment know that they cannot 
hope to turn them out, but they proceed as if they 
could do so. It is an axiom in Indian politics that 
the Government of India cannot allow itself to be 
beaten.” ’ 

§ 58. It is the absence of racial unification and 
class equality which makes autocratic rule (how- 
ever much tempered by consideration for the 
governed, and modified by frequent consultation 
with representatives of the subject peoples) an 
abiding necessity as long as the caste system holds 
sway and racial and religious antipathies remain 
what they are to-day. The Congress politician 
crying out for representative institutions stands in 
the same position as the Roman oligarch of yore, 
protesting, “I was born free as Cajsar ; so were 
you . . . ” 5 yet (in true oligarch fashion) never 
casting a thought in the direction of the great 
mass of the subject population of Rome. A 
share in political domination the educated Indian 
naturally craves. But the Provincials — the strug- 
gling lyots — still prefer, it would seem, the rule of 
an alien Cmsar to the rule of a native clique. 

“ Many able and conscientious men ” (write.s a 
judge of the High Court of Bombay^) “take their 
stand in dealing with ^e Indian problem upon a 

* Indian Problems, igqj^, p. 7. 

/’ Mr. Justice Beaman, “Tlie Situation in India," Empire 
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funtPimental princiiDle. All people have the right 
to be free. No country has the right to hold the 
peoples of another country or continent in subjec- 
tion and deny them equal rights of free citizen- 
ship. As an abstract proposition in the domain of 
national ethics few can dispute the principle. But 
when it is sought to be applied practically to the 
complex problem of Indian government, it will be 
found to imply some conditions which do not exist 
and never have existed. 

“ It implies that we found India ‘free’ and en- 
slaved her. It implies that there is a people in 
India struggling to be free, and that we repress 
it. It implies a homogeneity of race, religion, 
and sentiment throughout India, the very reverse 
of what we really find there. It implies an Indian 
‘ nation ’ ; but there is no Indian nation. It im- 
plies that India, like France or England, is a 
country, while everyone knows that it is a con- 
tinent. It is a continent full of jarring and hostile 
elements, a continent of which the numerous peo- 
ples and tribes are only kept in restraint by the 
compelling power of England. If there were, as 
the exponents of this principle seem to believe, 
an Indian nation aspiring to be free ; if the Eng- 
lish rule suppressed by fofce that aspiration, and 
imposed upon the weak but unwilling necks of 
millions the yoke of a foreign tyranny, I do not 
think that any genuine Englishman could be 
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found to defend the morality of such a position. 
But were the facts so, . or nearly so, there 
would be no need of any moral discussion. Two 
or three hundred million people animated by a 
common patriotism, by a common resolve to be free, 
certainly could not be kept in subjection by such 
means as England uses in India for a single day.” 

These are facts which it is not easy for the Eng- 
lish politician or the English journalist to grasp 
so firmly as never to let them slip from his 
memory when he is handling a concrete Indian 
problem. They are, however, repeatedly ignored 
by writers who certainly cannot urge the excuse 
of ignorance. 

§ 59. The Congress party is freely accused of 
being a selfish and partisan body representing the 
interests of unimportant coteries. . “ Mr. Niel 
Grois, a graduate of Harvard University, and a 
student of international affairs . . . was struck 
by the fact that the Congress at Calcutta was a 
collection of office-seekers, not of patriots, and 
in a speech delivered at Boston last year he ex- 
plained the special opportunities of studying 
Indian problems he had enjoyed, and compared 
the disloyalty of the educated classes with the 
devotion of the mass^is, who realized that their 
safety, and in fact their entire well-being, de- 
pended on the coiWnuance of British rule.”* “It 
1 Ml-. J. D. Rees, The RealTndia. \x<^’&), p. 212. 
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is becoming increasingly obvious,” writes Mr. T, 
V. Subrahrnanyam,’- “that the institution has 
ceased to be popular, that it is preserved as the 
organ of a few, and that its resolutions cannot be 
said to have the sanction of the people at large. 
It was only the other day that the Amrita Basar 
Patrika [a leading Congress organ] was forced to 
confess that the so-called National Assembly was 
the preserve of a few people who could make a 
speech in English.” 

Whether the protests raised in Congress and 
re-echoed in all parts of India over such matters 
as the Partition of Bengal and the Universities 
Act — to take the two stock grievances of the 
Congress politician — were intelligent or disin- 
terested is indeed very dubious. The weight of 
evidence seems in the former case all in favour of 
the view that the agitation was largely engineered' 
iii the interests of small coteries of educated 
Hindus desirous of maintaining the preponder- 
ance of Hindu officials in the Mohammedan 
section of the province and of retaining' Calcutta 
as the centre of legal and administrative business 
for the larger area.“ The whole controversy, 

’ “The Indian National Congress," Calcutta Reviow, April 

“ Around the courts of the judges and magistrates the native 
lawyers congregate, and while their advocacy may insure the 
thorough .sifting of the evidence on both .sides, it is feared, that in 
many cases they foment quarrels and foster litigation for their 
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however, is most bewildering. Lord Morley, in 
his speech at; Arbroath (21st October, 1907), cer- 
tainly rejected the theory that the agitation was 
purely artificial, not based on existing and 
widely-felt discontent. After considerable weari- 
some study of Congress speeches and of articles 
in the pages of India (the weekly organ of the 
Congress party published in England), I find my- 
self completely baffled by the whole question. 
The only tangible objections that appear to be 
raised against the Partition seem to imply that 
some sections of the population may lose advan- 
tages which other sections will gain ; and the 
sympathies of the Congress happen to be with 
the former rather than the latter. But what 
exactly the losses, (if any) amount to, and 
whether there can possibly be any net losses, 
are questions that it seems almost impossible 
to answer with confidence, the whole of the 
controversial ground being now so overgrown 
with a jungle of misrepresentations that clear 

own advantafi'c. The substantial professional incomes made bj' 
this very numerous body of lawyers scattered througliout the 
districts of India aie drawn fi-om the pockets of ryot farmers and 
cultivators, and constitute a burden from which they were origi- 
nally free, and which, whatever ils merits or its defects, is one of 
tlic outcq^ncs of the present' educational system. These legal 
coteries throughout the countiy are centres whence spread tlie 
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vision is impossible. Gne can only re-echo 
the words of Lord Morley: “It is the vague- 
ness of the discontent, which is not universal, 
but of the discontent so far as we can perceive 
it — it is the vagueness that makes it harder 
to understand, harder to deal with. Some of 
them are angry with me. Why ? Because I 
have not been able to give them the moon. I 
have got no moon, and if I had I would not give 
them the moon. I would not give anybody the 
moon, because I do not know who lives there. I • 
do not know what kind of conditions prevail. 
But, seriously, 1 read pretty carefully — not very 
pleasant reading — I read much of the Press in 
which their aspirations are put forth. . . . But I 
declare to you 1 cannot find what it is precisely 
they want us to do which we are not anxious 
slowly and gradually to make a way for eventu- 
ally doing. But there must be patience and there 
must be, whatever else there is, firmness.” “It 
is impossible to read the narrative of the contro- 
versy,” says a former Bishop of Bombay,’ “with- 
out deploring the prejudice and pusillanimity which 
underlies the native side of it. The larger con- 
siderations which appeal to statesmanship are 
ignored, while the smaller and more personal 
aspects of the question are strongly pressed.” 

^ Tlie Bishop of Southampton, in The Hast ami the West, 
January I go8, 
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Similarly with regard to the Universities question : 
“The scheme of reform was under consideration 
when I left India. It occasioned the strongest 
feeling,, and what impressed one chiefly in the 
controversy was the weight given to mere per- 
sonal considerations. . . . There seemed to be 
little anxiety to get at the real merits of the 
question ; to arrive at the best settlement in the 
light of efficiency; to think out impartially such 
a constitution of the governing body as would 
best promote the usefulness of the university and 
lend most value to its educational work.”^ 

§60. The Congress, it is further urged, repre- 
sents the selfish Hindu point of view only. That 
it is almost entirely repudiated by the Moslem 
element, is true enough ;“■* but this is in part due to 
the educational backwardness of the Moslem 
community, and in part also to the personal in- 
fluence of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, the founder of 
Aligarh College, who always deprecated political 
activity before the Moslems should have strength- 
ened their position by broadening through edu- 
cation their intellectual outlook. 

Its non-representative character is very forcibly 

. Ibid. 

- Out ffi' (126 moinbera present at. the twenty-thirJ Congress 
(1908) I can count only eight Mohammedans. In 1904, out of 1010 
th(.!y numbered thirty-on^ (The Mohammedans number about 
one-fifth of the population of India j more than the population of 
any single European Stale except Russiii, and perhaps Germ.any. ) 
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described by a somewhat hostile critic, Sir G. 
Chesney. He emphasizes the smallness and what 
he believes to be the political insignificance of the 
section from which most of its members are drawn ; 
but hardly succeeds in showing conclusively that 
a Western Government fostering Western ideas 
should not give to them and their ambitions a 
larger measure of attention than the bulk of the 
people, Mohammedans and uneducated Hindus, 
might approve. “ Among the special elements of 
difficulty at the present time ” (he writes),^ " is the 
appearance on the surffice of Indian society of a 
new class — a class which has no affinity with the 
landed aristocracy or the natural rulers - of India, 

' Indian Polity, 3ril eti., 1S94, pp. 380-1. 

“ Thoic is, of course, no simple lest for rleciciing wh.al classes 
(if any) are “ the natural rulers ” of a people. The Rev. J. A. 
Sharroek, late Principal of the S.P.G. Colleg'e, Tricliinopoly, 
points out in the Nineteenth Century for September 1909 (“Some 
Misconceptions .about the Unrest in India ") tliat the Erahmin.'S, 
who constitule. only 5 per cent, of the total population, furnish 85 
per cent, of the University g-nidiiatcs. A soldier would doubtle.ss 
deny that a priestly cla.ss has any “natural” title to political 
power ; l)Ut India has filways shown some tendency to pass under 
sacerdotal cloininalion. Though tlie new Indian claimant for 
power ahv.ays puts forward “ cdue.ation " as the ground of his 
claim, it is not easy to guess to what extent caste claims of a 
semi-sacerdotal character occupy his mind. Naturally such claims 
will be kept in the background when he is holding converse with 
Englislimon ; and the assumption (probably, though nojl certainly' 
correct) that the non-OrientaV claim of educational superiority is 
what really fills his thoughts runs through all the literature that 
deals with Congress and the Universities. Sueli a claim, how- 
ever, is not incompatible with a nJiiVelj' unquestioning belief in 
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Of the mercantile, or the agricultural communities; 
which has never before occupied a position of any 
importance ; a class which is the product of our 
system of free |j/c] education, and which, while 
constituting a numerically insignificant minority of 
the whole population, lays claim to be accepted as 
the people of India, and, with the assistance it 
is endeavouring to secure from an uninstructed 
section of English politicians, is entering on a 
course of political agitation — vague, unreal, and 
impracticable in its aims, but which, unless 
directed into a rational course, may bring about 
trouble and danger to India. The vast majority 
of the people of India, on the other hand, although 
the agitation now being got up among a section 
of the small Englisji-speaking class necessarily 
excites among them a vague feeling of unrest and 
expectation, are still politically in an elementary 
condition to which no part of Europe furnishes 
anything analogous. The questions which we 
are told exercise the minds of the people of India, 
such as the expansion of the legislative councils, 
the constitution of the Civil Service, and so forth, 
are at present absolutely beyond their apprehen- 
sion. Their notions of the nature of the Goverh- 

caste distiiKiion.s, aiid an expectalion on the part of Kralimiii 
graduates of retaining political power, iincler a representative 
system, by inliuencing the votes of “ natural " inferiors and by 
other ways of raanipulating the political machine. 
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ment they are ruled by are of the vaguest. To 
them the Government is represented by three or 
four district officials with whom they come in con- 
tact ; these they see to be acting under higher 
authority, but as to the nature of this they have 
only the vaguest notions, while of the Govern- 
ment in England, with its parliament and political 
parties, they have no more conception than of the 
composition of the solar system. Representa- 
tive institutions, franchises, voting, elections, the 
simpler political questions which are coming to 
be understood by all classes in Europe do not 
enter even in the most remote way into their 
thoughts. This is a class of whose wants and 
feelings little or nothing is heard in the so-called 
political discussions now going on in India; yet 
it outnumbers the other class by thousands to one, 
and it is mainly in their interests that the Govern- 
ment has to be conducted.” 

This last point is also emphasized by the 
American missionary. Dr. J. P. Jones: “It is 
certainly the business of Great Britain to discover 
and consult the wishes of the people — not the 
hungry office seekers— in this matter. After many 
years of observation and living among, the people, 
the writer is convinced tjjat nine-tenths of the 
people would be prepared any day to 'vote in 
favour of the relative increasie, and not the de- 
crease, of the European official force. . . . The 
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writer knows how general is the want of native 
confidence in natives. Many a time has^^he been 
importuned to use his influence to have cases 
transferred from the jurisdiction of the native to 
the Englishman.” . . . “ The presence of the few 
English dignitaries” (he adds) “does ten times 
more good to the land in purifying and toning up 
the service than their salary is worth.”’' 

It is, of course, a point to which the Congress 
party denies any importance or any truth. Says 
a native member of the Legislative Council of 
India^ on one occasion : “ Lord Curzon . . . 
told his hearers . . . that even if he had incurred 
the hostility of educated Indians, the masses 
would be grateful to him for what he had done 
for them. This attempt to distinguish between 
the interests of the' educated classes and those of 
the bulk of their countrymen is a favourite device 
with those who seek to repress the legitimate 
aspirations of our people. ... We know, of 
course, that the distinction is unreal and ridicu- 
lous, and we know also that most of those who 
use it as a convenient means to disparage the 
educated classes cannot themselves really believe 
in it,”^ 

' “ British Rule in Iiidia^’ .'l/MfnVnH- JvfwcKj, April iSgg. 

“ Mr. G. K. Gokhale, in his Presidential Address before the 
Indian National Congress, 1905. 

■' It is hardly necesSary to linger over the familiar truth that 
the Congress party is drawn preponderantly from the less warlike 
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As soon, however, as one turns from the heated 
atmosphere of Congress discussions and the un- 
savoury declamations of the friends of Congress 
in the House of Commons, and opens such a book 
as vSir F. S. P. Lely’s sympathetic little brochure 
(Siiggeslumx foi' the Better Governing of India) 
he feels himself at once in a different world. 
Here we get the peasants’ point of view, set forth 
by one who evidently knows them at close quar- 
ters and who certainly holds no brief for the 
Government as it is. But the “reforms” for 
which Congress clamours are conspicuous by 
their absence. Congress gets scarcely a mention 
from cover to cover ; yet it is hardly possible 

peoples— those that, but foi- Britisli protection, would speedily fell 
a prey to their more vijforous neighbours. “The men who are 
at present most pi-omiiient, who arc spoken of as leaders of the 
popular party, do not really represent any large or hnportaiit 
section. They represeiil, class interests, essentially pacific. They 
are almost to a man the creatures of our own educational system, 
using the argot of Western reformers and revolutionaries. It 
siiltu them to talk very loud, to use high-sounding phrases; But 
they know, every one knows, that should they reap the whirlwind 
for whieli they diligently busy themselves sowing tiie winil, tliey 
would be the first to cli.sappear” (Mr. Justice Beaman, “ The 
Situation in India,” Empire Eeviets), February rgog). It is a liltUj 
str.ange, however, that the claim (whether ju.st or genuine is 
another matter) of a section of the people tliat they, as being 
thoroughly Westernized by English education, are the right 
people to be entrusted with politiccd ppwer, .should be thus lightly 
treated with scorn by writers like Mr. Beaman and Sir ‘George 
Che.stiey — as if on the surface it were a grote.sque and prepos- 
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to read the essay through without a conviction 
that here, at last, is an author who realiy aims 
at presenting what are the genuine grievances 
and the actual aspirations of over go per cent 
of the people, 

§ 61. That the Congress party is swayed by 
class interests may be freely admitted. What 
political party in history has not been so swayed? 
But the Congress certainly stands for Western 
political ideals, and much of its programme con- 
sists of what, on a priori reasoning, the Liberalism 
of Europe would be bound to approve. That the 
literary class, the lawyers, the potential office- 
holders, would benefit by the spread of liberal 
principles of government (as understood in Eng- 
land) does not prevent their interest iri Liberalism 
being genuine. 

Nor is it reasonable to argue that because both 
their aims and methods are exotics, introduced 
into India from the alien West, these aims and 
methods must be the products of insincere imita- 
tion. The methods of Congress are of course 
not the natural methods of the East, any more 
than they are faithful copies in detail of the 
methods of the West. “Orthodox Hindus of 
the old school ” (says Sir 7'heodore Morison) 
“ have been offende3 at the pretensions of the 
Congress politicians to represent Hindu society, 
seeing that their manners and methods of political 
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agitation are flagrantly foreign to Indian ideas. 
But for the Congress party to refrain from adopt- 
ing Western methods in their agitation, while 
such a course might enhance their appearance 
of sincerity, would hardly be evidence of their 
political sagacity. 

What, however, are we to say of their ultimate 
aims? In so far as these are disinterestedly 
patriotic they ought to be bent towards securing 
for their country a fuller realization of self-respect- 
ing Statehood. 

The mention of such an aspiration as this in a 
Western land would at once suggest the double 
aim of attaining complete independence from 
foreign control and of introducing some demo- 
cratic system of representative government. The 
Indian is intellectually iniitafive, and the Con- 
gress Indian is the Indian who knows something 
of Western aspirations. Nothing therefore is 
more natural than that Congress politicians, 
while postponing the dubious benefits that would 
follow the withdrawal of British control, should 
press forward towards the goal of representative 
institutions. 

This, however, is by no means the accustomed 
aspiration of the uneducated Indian. His desire 
is distinctly for good patriarchal government. 
Loyalty to a personal monarch comes easy to 

’ Imperial Rule in India, 1899, p. 9. 
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him. He is not even eagerly bent on having a 
ruler of the same nationality as himself. The 
Nizam, a Mohammedan, speaking Urdu, reigns 
over Hindus whose native tongues are Telegu, 
Canarese, or Mahratti ; nor will the Gaekwar of 
Baroda be found ruling over populations com- 
posed preponderantly of Mahrattas. Yet these 
princes do not seem to have any difficulty in 
winning the loyalty of their subjects, and that 
though neither of them can show a genuinely 
ancient title to their allegiance. Even the Eng- 
lish Emperor -King receives an unexpectedly 
large share of veneration in India. For the 
monarchical sentiment is a deep-seated instinct 
among the races that dwell east of Suez.'^ 

By this we do not, of course, mean to imply 
that the Oriental ‘any more than the European 
wishes to be ruled in accordance with the 
changing caprices of an inscrutable despot whose 
ways are not his own ways and who never conde- 
scends to explain, when explanation is necessary, 
why he -wills what he wills. As an Anglo-Indian 
paper points out; “It is too late to reiterate 
the familiar notion that the East desires good 
government through a benevolent despot, and 
looks on self-government with contempt. If the 

’ Cf. Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, r.c.s., "The Hindu Theory of 
Government, ” EmpiresReview, September 1907. 

~ Tbnes of India, ‘i 1909. 
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‘ benevolent despot ’ is one who pursues his own 
way, regardless of what his subjects think, then 
he has passed from the scene of government in 
India, and it is useless to go on holding him up 
as an ideal. An authoritative government, whose 
rule is conditioned by a careful regard for the in- 
formed and reasonably expressed opinion of the 
people who are ruled, is another matter.” Even 
an Indian rajah can be found to insist on the 
same point.’ “Again, when the public journals 
question the justice or wisdom of any action of 
Government, Government should condescend to 
afford explanations oftener and more fully than 
heretofore. Such explanations would, in many 
cases, clear up matters and obviate dissatisfac- 
tion, A good and strong Government ought not 
to hesitate to take the people into its confidence.”® 

§ 62. Discussing the aspirations of New India 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller is reported’’ as saying:' “ If the eyes 
of the Indian people were not turned to demo- 
cratic ideals, what was it they were looking for? 
It might safely be concluded that if the extrava- 

t Raja .Sir T. Madava Row, K.c.s.l,, Political Opinions 
(Madras, 1890), (>.4. 

Cf. also Sir Theodore Mori-son, Imperial Rule in India, 
p. 37: “ The Government which wis^lies to create a national 
spirit must be based upon a principle which its .subjects can 
reciprocate; it must ptace before the people a conception of 
Government which wilt evoke their enthuCla.stic loyalty," 

/arf'/n, 18 June, 1909, 
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gant utterances of extremist politicians found a 
hearing, it was not because the Indian people 
wished to see the end of British rule- He believed 
that their grievance was jjrimarily sentimental, 
that uppermost in their minds was a vague feeling 
of resentment at being treated always as inferior 
to Europeans. . . . His conclusions were that 
one could learn very little as to the real wishes 
of India from the recent manifestations of unrest ; 
that the heartfelt desire of the people was to 
acquire a self-respect which had been lost during 
years of subjection; that the best method of 
meeting this desire was to prove to them that 
they were not barred from positions of trust and 
dignity in the service of the country ; and that, if 
this concession was granted, they would remain 
very well content with methods of government 
which might not realize the democratic ideals of 
Englishmen, but which satisfied the present needs 
of a large portion of Europe.” 

§ 63. The Congress speakers clamour, and very 
naturally, for more of the loaves and fishes of 
office. They almost certainly do not desire a 
severance of the English connection. On this 
point testimony seems practically unanimous. 

To quote one of t^heinselves : * “The educated- 
india’n has his faults, but whatever these faults 

’ Mr. VV. C. Boiinci^eu, Bar. -at-law, Indian Politics (Madras, 

, 1898), Intrpd. p. 5. 
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may be it cannot be asserted that he is blind to 
his own material interests, and it is his own 
material interests that sway him altogether to- 
wards being' loyal and contented, as loyal subjects 
should be contented, towards the Government. 
Indeed, the principle on which the Indian National 
Congress is based is that British rule should be 
permanent and abiding in India, and that, given 
this axiom, it is the duty of educated Indians to 
endeavour to the best of their power to help their 
rulers so to govern the country as to improve her 
material prosperity and make the people of all 
classes and communities happy and prosperous 
and contented as subjects of the British Empire. 
The sooner this erroneous but very mischievous 
notion that the educated Indian is seditious is 
given up, the better for the country.” "These 
men” (says one of their English coadjutors'^) 
“are not paid demagogues or political incen- 
diaries with no stake in the land. Their material 
well-being is bound up with British rule. They 
comprise, educationally, the pick and flower of 
all the trades and professions in India. Many 
of them are wealthy landowners, nearly all of 
them are men of substantial mean.s. Is it wise 
to decry such men as paid agitators, to denounce 
their leaders as discontented lawyers?® In past 

* Mr. Eardloy Norton, Ear.-.at-l.aw, p. 26. 

“ Ci. Mr. A. P. Sen, “ Education and Sedition in India," 
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years I was of the Cabinet of the Congress. 
My official severance with that body is now 
complete. But I gladly pay my old colleagues 
the tribute of my admiration and respect for the 
ability, the ardour, and withal the moderation 
with which questions were threshed out in the 
Subject Committees. It was here that all the real 
work of the Congress was done. ... I have 
lived too long behind the scenes and mixed too 
freely with the delegates not to be certain that 
they bear very willingly and very gratefully the 
3foke of England’s rule.” 

§ 64. The difficulty of the sympathetic observer 
of the manifestations of Indian unrest is to decide 
with what set of conditions, real or imaginary, the 
present circumstances of India should be brought 
into comparison. The agitators and the agitated 
populations are alternately comparing things as 
they are (or more often, perhaps, things as they pre- 
tend or imagine them to be) with things as they 
were in the Golden Age, or with things as they 
will be in an impossible future. But, except in 
the case of a small section of the educated people, 
the ideal is never that of a representative demo- 
cracy. Whatever they may say about England, 
they would never wish to copy England. 

Westminster Reviese, Aiig’iist 1902 : “ Further, it is a noticeable 
fact tliat the Imlian poliSoal movements .-ire invariably organized 
and led by those who are conspicuously successful in life,” 
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^ 65. A Mohammedan prince, H.H. the Aga 
Khan, puts forward the most obvious objection to 
the full introduction of representative institutions. 
“ If the real power were given over to the people’s 
representatives, how would they use it? . . . 
Whatever the material or educational test of the 
franchise, the result would be, under the present 
state of social civilization, that power would fall 
into the hands of individuals or communities who, 
while in many things abreast of the century, are 
in other things full of prejudices against the lower 
classes of their countrymen, unworthy of the days 
of the Tudors. It must not be forgotten that 
many of those who are demanding the highest 
political rights deny at this moment to their own 
dearest and nearest female relatives the simple.st of 
human rights.”^ 

“The great majority of the people who retain 
their religious beliefs and social usages” (says 
another native ruler") “would decidedly prefer 
their non-representation to their mA-representation 
by those who have given up those beliefs and 
those usages” — and such denationalized repre- 
sentatives the Congress politicians would un- 
doubtedly be. 

’ “Some Thoiig’hts on Indian Discontent,” 

February 1907. 

Raja Sir T. Madava Row, Pulilicaft)J>!nious [Madras, iSyo), 
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Representative institutions have been found 
almost impracticable when the racial and linguis- 
tic divisions are as sharp as we find them in 
Austria-Hungary. The sharper religious and 
social divisions of India make them almost un- 
thinkable. This, of course, is a truth which it is 
difficult for Englishmen to grasp. “It is ap- 
parently necessary for English politicians” (writes 
Sir Theodore Morison^) “to behold a country 
given up to anarchy before they can realize that 
popular institutions make for the disruption of a 
nation which is not yet compact and unified. If 
they looked beneath the delusive calm which the 
army maintains in India, they would behold all 
the passions which beget civil war, unscotched by 
a hundred years of unwilling peace.” “ One must 
be compelled” (says Dr. J. P. Jones®) “to deny 
the sincerity of many who claim that this people is 
a nation which prides itself upon its patriotism, so 
long as the caste system dominates them and their 
ideas. The only tic which binds together these 
people is the spirit of opposition to this foreign 
government. Among the classes and the masses 
there is absolutely no coherence or unity of senti- 
ment in any line of constructive activity. .So that 
in the matter of self-gj)vernment they would prove 
themselves to be sadly incompetent.” To mention 

' Imperinl^iule in India, iSgo, p. 31. 

• /ndiu : ILs Lifi and TlnmirJi/, p, 17. 
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no other objections, a representative assembly 
among these “children of inexorable inequality ” ^ 
would prove unworkable, because, by jumbling 
together high caste and low, it would turn cere- 
monial Hinduism into a code of impossibilities.^ 

Representative institutions all but a small loqua- 
cious section of the people almost certainly do not 
want. The idea is too alien. It would be too 
difficult (as has been said already) to get high 
caste and low to sit together at the Council Board. 
Indeed, it is probable that to a high-caste Hindu 
the idea of submitting himself to the suffrages of 
his inferiors could only appear as an indignity. 
Whei'e the representative system has been intro- 
duced obvious drawbacks appear in the working. 
“ Sir Macworth Young, the lately retired Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab, has recorded his 
opinion on the subject of the advancement in 
local self-government in that province in the last 
eighteen years, during which Lord Ripon’s policy 
in that respect has been in force, to the effect that 
the people rarely manifest any interest in the 
election of their representatives, and the elected 
representatives rarely represent the real interests 

' Mr. Justice Beam.m, 

- “ The lender of this people IhcKvihraan, is, in lii.s w^^', o\ en 
more h.'ui|flity than the Aiig-lo-Indi,aii. . . , Contact with an 
Erifjlishman, even witli the King;-15mpeior himself, is for liim 
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i of their constituents. If any position on the Board 

i is coveted it is that of the nominated, not of the 

i elected, members, and District Boards in general 

: are merely consultative, not executive, bodies, 

i reflecting the disposition of the Deputy-Com- 

ii rnissioner, whose appointment as President has 

i been necessitated in almost every case by the 

prevalence of party feeling and sectarian strife. 
The absence of a wholesome public spirit in the 
rural community lies at the root of this failure, and 
until this want is supplied local self-government in 
rural tracts of the Punjab will be more or less of a 
farce.” ' “To those who watch carefully the work- 
ing of this municipal franchise ” (writes Dr. Jones, 
an experienced American missionary^), “and see 
how easily and speedily the natives have adopted 
all the vices and tricks of the representative system, 
it does not, by any means, .seem an unmixed good. 
And the hardest critics of the system that the 
writer has met have been intelligent and loyal 
i natives, who believe that this meed of self-govern- 

! ment is fraught with evil.”® 

I 

( ' Mr. A. Rorrer.s, “The Progress of the Municipal Idea in 

I Indui,’’ AsinJir Qitarh'rfy, April igo2. (Similar stateinent.s could, 

! of course, be made in a description of rural England, The reader 

J should bear in mind the difficulty of drawing- comparlson.s in sucli 

j niiitter.s with iierfect justice to both populations.) 

I ““ British Rule in IndUi,”iVo;'f/j iPeOTejo, April I S99. 

;i ■' In this connection should be tjuoted, however, the paragrtiph 

which recurs j-ear afte? year in the Government’,s Aloral and 
Maleriitl ProL^n-ss of India-. “ The objects on which miiiiic;i[iril 
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“Before the British reign” (he continues) 
“India had never experienced the first taste of 
representative institutions. To-day the query 
which arises in the mind of disinterested persons 
who know and love India is, whether political 
rights and liberties have not of late years been 
conferred too rapidly upon the people. It should 
not be expected that ,a people who, by natural 
taste, instinct, and unbroken heritage, are the 
children of the worst kind of autocratic and 
absolute forms of government, should acquire in 
an age or a century wisdom or aptitude to rule 
themselves. Taking the mass of Hindus, they 
seek no more, and seek nothing better, than a 
wise and kind paternal government.”’ 

funds can be spent are, mainly, water supply, hosjjitals and 
dispensaries, streets and roads, vaccination, drainage, sanitation, 
and education. The interest in the municipal elections, and in 
municipal affairs generally, is not usually keen, save in a few 
cities and large towns ; but, as education and knowledge advance, 
interest in the management of local affairs gradually increases. 
It is reported from most provinces that municipal work is fairly 
well done, and municipal responsibilities are, on the wliole, faitli- 
futly discharged, though occasional shortcomings and failures 
occur in particular towns. The tendency of these local bodies, 
especially in the smaller towns, is to be slow in imposing addi- 
tional taxes, in adopting sanitary reforms, ami in incurring now 
expenditure. Many membei's of municipal bodies are diligent in 
tlieir attendance to work, whether at rneelings for Inisiness oi- on 
henclies for ilecision of petty criminal eases." U sliould be noted 
also tliat British government is fretpiently accused of^having 
destroyed the indigenous institutions for local guvernment in the 
rural ^listri(;ts, and is said to be now, fniinfully and slowly, en- 
deavouring' to restore the capacitie.s that it has itself crushed out. 

‘ Sir F. S. P. Lely’s liomcly, chatty little book, Siitjircx/ionx/or 
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These facts are so far recognized that Congress 
politicians themselves frequently disclaim any de- 
sire for the introduction of representative institu- 
tions, at least in the near future. 

§66. Representative institutions are certainly 

the Belter Governing of Jndia (1906), discusses, with many liiimor- 
ous illustrations, the desires and g'rievances of the agriculturists 
and their attitude towards our mechanical g-overnment. “Not 
only " (he writes) “are they [the British] firm and just by tempera- 
ment, but their haughty aloofness from native influences makes it 
easier to be so in action ; they are sincere, they are humane, they 
are as wishful to see India prosperous as her own sons are, except 
in some few cases wliere the interests of their own country are 
involved. . . . There comes, a time, however, when even peace, 
justice, industry, and commerce do not satisf3'. . . . The citizen 
is getting tired of hearing Aristides always called the Just. He 
sees that the ‘ dep.artments ’ can be a.s ruthless as the whilom 
farmer of taxes ; that ‘ the rei.gn of law ’ has broken down the 
Eincient safeguard of custom, which insured <a measuic of protec- 
tion to all classes for many centuries ; that the foreign adminis- 
trator, left to himself, fends to lose the touch of sympathy and 
knowledge. . . . Throughout India the rising cry is, as it must 
be eventually in every body of sentient beings, ‘Let us have rulers 
who know us I ’ . . . PerhEips no Secretariate, imperial or pro- 
vincial, realizes how utterly hateful, except in large towns, is our 
elaborate system of laws and court machinciy, especiall}^ now 
that time has ca.st a glamour over the panchayats of olden days. 
Of what u.se is the extinction of bribery if it is replaced by stamps 
and fees to pleaders? . . . Mr. Tiiorburn well rcm;uks that if, 
as often hiippens, the famili.ar |)athway is wrongfully closed to a 
ryot’s ancestral field, he must be told in English that he must sue. 
‘ the dominant owner for a release of the servient IieriLagc uiuhn- 
chapters IV, and V. of the Ea.sements Act.’ Either the unhappy 
man must go to an expensive jileader to jisk what all this means, 
or he n;^ust take the law int» his own hands Jind so bring 0}i him- 
self the ])oUce and a charge of rioting before the magistrate. ... 
Congress lays no stress on this, the chief of the ryot’s grievances. 
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not desired by the Mohammedans of India. This 
fact has been evident during the controversy over 
the political changes introduced by Lord Morley 
in 1909. In 1888 Mr. Theodore Beck, Principal 
of Aligarh College, pointed out that “ it is a very 
erroneous assumption to suppose that the only 
educated people in India are the people who have 
learnt English. This is certainly most untrue of 
the Mahomedan community. ... It is a mistake 
to suppose that these men have no knowledge of 
politics and administration, that they never think 
about these subjects, and that they exert no in- 
fluence on their countrymen. On the contrary, 
in logical thought and sound sense, their opinions 
often contrast very favourably with the utterances 
of those who are the apostles of the new school. 
Being the descendants of men who have governed 
a mighty empire, they have very distinct traditions 
as to the best principles of government, and the 
best means of captivating the affections of an 
Oriental people ; and they criticize English mea- 
sures from a very different point of view from 
that of Young Bengal. They have been largely 
utilized by the British Government in the admin- 
istration of Upper India, and many of them hold 
important positions in the Native States. Their 
political thought resembles the old Tory schTool of 
England far more than the Rajlical, and they are 
by no means so enthusiastic for democratic mca- 
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sures as is commonly supposed by Englishmen. 
For example, most of them dislike the freedom of 
the Press, and think that it is calculated to fan the 
numerous race animosities of which India is a hot- 
bed. On the other hand, they have their own 
grievances, which find inadequate public utter- 
ance.”' “It is the pride of Islam” (writes Mr. 
H. O. Dwight'*) “that Divine omniscience has 
foreseen everything, and has provided in advance 
a groove, unchangeable as the laws of the Modes 
and Persians, in which the acts and social rela- 
tions of mankind must move until the end of the 
world. To outgrow the provisions of such a law 
is impossible ; to think of improving them is blas- 
phemy. The whole of this law is prqpared from 
the standpoint of the divinely inspired Asiatic 
despot, and is addressed to men whom it becomes 
to be fraternal in relations with one another and 
paternal in kindness towards a great mass of sub- 
ordinates. As individuals the common people 
are so completely lost to view that in Arabic or 
Turkish or Persian the only word which can be 
used to express the idea of a republic means 
‘ mob -government,’ and is the one commonly 
used in speaking of the United States.” 

§ Gy. One of the good results which we should 
expe(?t to see follow’ from the spread of a sound 

' Ki.taj's an IncMan 'J'ofiics, Allahfibacl, iS88, p. 42. 

The' Forum (New York). May igoo. 
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system of education (such as could evoke a 
genuine sense of civic duties) would be the dis- 
appearance of racial, religious, and social barriers 
between the members of the educated classes, 
enabling them in some sort to co-operate for 
the g-ood of all. It is sometimes asserted by 
friends of India that this fusion has already 
in an appreciable degree taken place. We may 
take the following passages as representative of 
this point of view : — ■ 

“The first and most obvious result of the 
diffusion of Western learning, and to some ex- 
tent of Christianity, is the creation of a new class 
of men,^ a fraternity belonging to many races, 
and localities, and castes, and differing much 
in degrees of culture, but united by common 
mental possessions and a common attitude, by a 
community of novel ideas and desires, 'riieir 

' The sig’iiificancc of this and the following' quotationB largely' 
depends on the stress that we lay upon the phrase, “ creation of a 
new chtss of men." The University graduates, thong'li mostly 
from the Brahmin caste, are forming, it would seem, sonietliing 
resembling a new caste, the distinctive mark of which, to Hindu 
eyes, is the neglect of caste rules. To I he masses, to wiiom a 
nioraUife and the observance of caste regulations arci inlerchange- 
able ideas, the broader outlook of tlu; educated man can only 
appear as sheer lawlessness ; and to this confusion of ideas is 
probably due much of the outcry of conservative Indians in favonr 
of religious education. They sec the breakdown of immC'moi-ial 
restrictions and identify it, where we should not, witli a break- 
do'wn of morality. Much, therefore, of ^heir prolestations (p]i, 
t I0-II2, 121-123, mtiy be discounted by the Knglish reader. 
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English education separates them by a great gulf 
from the vulgar.”^ 

“ Indeed, it is this conviction of the simple 
human dignity of every man that gives the new 
national consciousness its strength and its nobility. 
It takes no account of race, religion, caste, or 
class, but embraces the whole population of the 
peninsula in the sweep of its sympathy, while all 
are summoned to unite in common labour to bring 
in the new glorious India that is to be,”^ 

“ Owing to the settled government of many 
generations and the rapid communication between 
province and province, India has at last become 
a political unity. There has been also a wide 
growth of religious tolerance due to the spread of 
education. Still further, the study of European 
history and English literature has awakened in 
many Indian minds a love of country rising above 
the narrower love of caste and sect. This higher 
patriotism has been deepened and strengthened by 
the spectacle of Japan.® They sec that patriotism 

' Ml', J. Knniic'.cly, i.c;..s., “ The; Ttndencius of Modern Hindii- 
isni,’’ The Eust imd the fVes/, London, April 1905. 

Mr. .1. R. K-lrqnhnr (Urofos.sor of KiiKlisb, Ithawnnipn'r), 
“ Chi iKiianily in India,” Contemporary Revie'v, May 1908. 

Rofori;iii:'.os to tho ri.se of Japan .ure vr.ry frequent in native 
paper.'j and fiprcclu.'s. " A century of British education has not 
Hufficietflly aw.'ikcned the n.ational sentiment of India as the rcc(;nt 
marvellou.s victories of Japan, in tlie Russo-Japanese war, liavc 
done” (1,1. S. Rama Chf;#dra Rao, East and IVest, Bombay, Dec, 
[905). “ It is liard for the We.st to realize how much that event 
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can win triumphs in the East as well as in the 
West, and a passionate love of India has been 
awakened in their own hearts. This love of 
country is one of the noblest characteristics of 
the more highly educated Indians to-day. They 
would, I fully believe, make the greatest sacrifices 
to see India a united nation.”’ 

But this optimistic view of the advances already 
achieved is bluntly rejected by most observers. 
“It is a curious fact,” writes Mr. J. D. Rees,^ 
“which Dr. Bhandarkar, amongst others, has 
noticed, that the caste and race spirit seems to 
increase with the spread of education, which, in- 
deed, the agitators, with accustomed exaggera- 
tion, say has produced a solid Hindoo nationality. 
. . . The doctor says : ‘ In my early days all 
classes joined in a public 'movement. Now 
Hindoos, Mohamedans, and Parsecs act inde- 
pendently, as do even separate castes. There is 
greater estrangement than existed before social 
reform was thought of.” 

Similarly, Mr. Justice Beaman:® “Surveying 

lias stil led the imagination .and quickened tlie ambition of alt the 
people of the East. . . . Hindus believe tliat the peace perfected 
at Portsmouth was the harbinger of a new era of liberty and 
independence for all the East" (Dr. J, P. Jones, India: Its Life 
and Thought, p. 5). . 

’ Rev. C. F. Andrews, “ The Japanese Victories and^India," 
The East and the West, October 1905. 

The Eenl India (iCfoS), p. 2S2. r 

^ Evipire Eeviess!, Fchrua.vy igo^. 
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the educated classes as a whole, I doubt whether 
any one who really knows them would confidently 
say that their utility as citizens, or their morality 
as men, has been increased or heightened the 
fraction of a fraction. They have taken on a 
veneer of Western thought, usually of the least 
profitable kind ; they have become fatally glib in 
what passes for political oratory ; but they have 
not become more efficient in any single point of 
real importance. They cram themselves with 
democratic literature and revolutionary philo- 
sophy, but they are themselves weighted with 
thousands of years of inherited cast-iron conser- 
vatism. Ingrainedly and to the marrow of their 
bones, let them declaim as they please of liberty 
and equality and fraternity, they are the children 
of inexorable inequality. Except when posing in 
special roles and for short periods, they are as 
much the slaves of venerated tradition, as fast 
bound with the fetters of caste, as they were a 
thousand years ago. Individual exceptions there 
may be, but they do not count for much in 
valuing the mass.” 1 

Probably, also, other Englishmen in India will 
have shared the feeling of which I have been at 
times conscious — a feeling which seems to prove 
the al?-pervading character of this world-old caste 

^ See also the article by the Rev. J. A. Sharrock in 

the Ninetsentk Century, September 1909. 
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sentiment — that it requires less moral courage 
to treat, with seeming unconsciousness, a high- 
class Indian as a social equal in the presence 
of the sneering type of Anglo-Indian, than it 
does to speak courteously to the low -caste 
“sweeper” in the presence of a native servant 
who happens to be of slightly higher social 
status than he. 

Certainly there seems little evidence that the 
social barriers within the borders of Hinduism 
have been much affected by influences from the 
West. An interesting anecdote, illustrative of the 
point, is related by Bishop Whitehead, of Madras : 
“Some years ago, when lecturing at Patna, in 
North India, before a large audience of educated 
Hindus, on this subject of the brotherhood of 
man, I spoke for about twenty minutes in such a 
way as to lead my audience to imagine that I Avas 
speaking of the relations between Europeans and 
the natives of India. My remarks were received 
with loud and continuous cheering. Then I sud- 
denly applied the principle I had enunciated to 
the treatment of the Pariahs by the Brahmins — 
the rest of my speech was received in dead 
.silence.”^ 

Reading such stories as this, one cannot but 
recognize the parallel — though the comparfson is 

' “Thu I'litiire of Indian ChristiarHy," The East ami the. 
Wos/, J.'iniiary 1905, 
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a cruel one— with the Virginian slave-holders 
listening, during the agitation that preceded the 
revolutionary war of 1775-1782, to the words of 
the slave-holding orator, Patrick Plenry : “ Is life 
so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God. I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty or give me 
death.” ^ 

Mr. H. P. Mody cites a few definite facts which 
have some bearing on the disputed point : “The 
premier Native Prince of India, a staunch Ma- 
homedan, has for his Prime Minister a Hindu 
gentleman, and the enterprising Parsis have 
monopolized in that State some of the highest 
positions in the gift of the Nizam. The Gaekwar 
of Baroda, a devoted Flindu, and the most en- 
lightened of all the Native Princes, has had more 
than one Parsi at the head of his State.”- The 
action of autocratic rulers, however, is hardly 

' A comparison between caste dominance and slave-holdinjr is 
unfair to tlu: former inasmuch as caste rests on a tyranny not of 
force but of opinion, a tyranny uphetd, .'ipparently, almost as 
much by the convictions and the acfiuiescimce of those at the 
liottom ns by the ing-i-ained arrojjanct; of those at the lop. but 
Indian orators would do well to remember that until they give 
more evidence of genuine j^lemocratic feeling at home, well- 
informed*Eng-lishmen cannot throw themselve.s whole-heartedly 
into the work of winning for them the democratic privileges they 
covet for them.selves. i* 

- The PolHirnl Future uf India (190S), p. 49. 
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indicative in such matters of the trend of popular 
feeling. 

§68. Now,' Sir George Chesney and similar 
Tory writers may exaggerate the non -repre- 
sentative character of the party of constitutional 
reform, and the cleavage of interests between 
section and section of the people, even as Con- 
gress itself certainly exaggerates its claim to 
be the voice of India. But there must be some 
truth in the Tory position ; and as long as the 
English people at home are uncertain as to its 
extent, it will be impossible for us to overrule 
the bureaucracy and replace the English civilian 
by the educated native, against what may be both 
the desires and the interest of the peasantry. We 
would fain give the educated classes all that they 
petition for. But, being unconvinced, as yet we 
dare not. 

Perhaps our best road to a partial reconciliation 
in theory of the two points of view is to suggest 
that on the one hand we have the political idealist 
in a hurry, the idealist who takes the long view 
and works towards what, if attainable at alt, is 
bound to be best in the long run — the realization 
of a conception of national unity and the attain- 
ment of the full stature of political manhood — 
without the patience to envisage clearly tne im- 
possibility of the early achievjpment of that end ; 
while, on the other hand, we have the administrator 
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whose prime business is to deal with short-period 
difficulties, to whom influences that disturb the 
minds of ignorant subjects, and incidentally bring 
on them material losses, are things to be dealt 
with very imperiously — the desirability of some 
ultimate benefit that may accrue in the distant 
future (as a consequence of temporary intellectual 
unsettlement) being naturally brushed aside as a 
plea of unpractical visionaries and anarchists. 
The aim of the higher statesmanship is to recon- 
cile in practice, by compromises which do not 
stultify the aims of either contending party, the 
distant aspirations of the one with the paternal 
anxieties of the other, sacrificing neither the hope 
of the future to the clamant material needs of the 
present, nor these and other necessities of the 
present to the chances of visionary gain in remote 
centuries. Immediate efficiency and permanent 
prosperity must both be kept in view. Our busi- 
ness is certainly to rule India rather in the 
interest of the 299 millions than of the one mil- 
lion ; and if, owing to caste and other religious 
divisions, the one million will always be socially 
aliens to the 299, then we must choose as ad- 
ministrators those who are most capable in the 
present for the work, regardless of nationality or 
colour f but if the one million is ultimately to 
merge into the 299 a^id the little leaven leaven the 
whole mass, then we should deal better, perhaps, 
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by India, if we substituted wherever we could the 
educated Indian for the European, regardless of 
temporary , drawbacks^ 

g 69. The great political difficulty is to find some 
means of combining administrative institutions 
that will make for efficiency (especially in the 
interests of the inarticulate majority) with arrange- 
ments that will not destroy either the self-respect 
of the educated classes or their capacity for initia- 
tive. “On the moral side,” says one Congress 
speaker,® “the present situation is steadily de- 
stroying our capacity for initiative, and dwarfing 
us as men of action.” “I have often,” says Sir 
T. Morison,® “ been tempted to wonder whether the 

' The above, of course, represents the attitude of the sane 
democratic idealist. The aims propolinded would not equally 
meet the view of the aristocratic theorist — tlie believer, let us 
say, in the principles of Plato’s Republic. If our highest hope for 
luimanity is the full evolution of the “governing- class” and the 
partial and one-sided development of many specialized labouring 
and fighting castes, then, no doubt, we should find in Indian con- 
ditions the be.st possible sphere for the working out of the 
Utopian ideal — a disinterested governing class, appealing- in 
India almost like immigrants from another planet, chosen with 
.special regard for their fitne.ss to govern, and never tempted to 
intermarry with the people; controlling a distinctive military 
cla.ss also I'airly separate from the populace; niul a laboiiririg 
population whose happy lot it is to pass contentedly through life, 
marrying and giving in marriage, unperturbed iiy fears of war- 
and heedless of affairs of State. E;iw, however, are npw to be 
ckissed as aristocratic Utopians. 

- Mr. Ijoltliale, Pre.sidential Address, 1905. 

* Indian Budget Dttbate (quoted in'''ttic Indiun A'cvimi, April 
1964). 
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intellectual benefits of academic training have not 
in India been counterbalanced by the loss of mas- 
culine virtues ; schools and colleges have diffused 
a new set of ideas which the people have come to 
value very highly, but the effect of British rule 
has been to keep the people at large in slatu 
pupiUari, in which the opportunity never occurs 
of deciding upon momentous issues and of taking 
a responsible part in grave emergencies. . , . 
Much of the political speaking and writing which 
one hears nowadays is of a kind to make one fear 
that such has been the case.” 

§ 70. The points that we have touched on, as 
offering the best fields for observation of the effects 
of W estern influence on Indian life, may here per- 
haps be recapitulated with advantage. They are 
(i) the gradual recognition (as a consequence of 
the introduction of Western ideas of toleration 
and equal justice) of the disastrous nature of the 
racial, religious, and class antipathies that render 
social co-operation of all for the good of all im- 
possible ; (2) the growing realization of the evil 
nature of social practices, such as child-marriages 
and the enforcement of perpetual widowhood on 
girls who have lost their husbands in infancy — 
most of which practices are sanctified by the in- 
junctions of religion ; (3) the growth of a larger 
belief in the valu^ of personality, of practical 
efficiency, and of social service, and the incor- 
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poration of these new beliefs in the ethics of 
the various reformed phases of Flinduism— the 
Brahma Samaj, the Arya Samaj, and other such 
schools of W esternized religious thought ; (4) the 
dim beginnings of belief in a real evolutionary 
process — the possibility as well as the desirability 
of ethical and social progress. 

§71. That the practical consequences of the 
growth of these new ideas have not as yet been 
very considerable must be admitted by even the 
best friends of the Indian ; and the advances still 
possible, both in the field of thought and in the 
field of action, are immense. Patience, however, 
is necessary — patience on a scale that Englishmen 
seldom dream of— before results commensurate 
with our hopes can be attained. The effort of 
self-sacrificing courage still required before an 
individual Indian can defy his social environment 
by taking any step away from the lines of, ances- 
tral custom must remain, perhaps for generations, 
an act of the highest heroism. All honour then 
to those brave men who do, from time to time, 
break through the bonds that fetter their kinsfolk! 
Only as our ideas permeate whole sections of the 
people, and especially as they penetrate among 
their conservative women-kind, can such heroism 
become common.'* Grn2<!j6-moyements are always 

' I f it wci-c practicable, one would liliT' to see some one or olher 
of the siocieties (Indian or English, but preferably Indian) that 
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conceivable, and occasionally occur. They are 
never thoroughly satisfactory movements ; but 
every forward step taken makes other steps easier 
of achievement. “ Love suffereth long and is 
kind”; and patiently, ever patiently, we must 
move forward, watching, with as little of the in- 
evitable feelings of irritation and exasperation as 
may be possible for us, to seize, now here, now 
there, the favourable opportunity, the golden mo- 
ment for consolidating the little steps of progress 
that one and another of these groups of our 
proteges may see fit to make. There are no short 
cuts possible. There is no room for Bismarckian 
methods of blood and iron. We must continue 
on the old mild lines, only more earnestly and 
disinterestedly, until — 

. . . “the seed, 

The little seed they laughed at in the dark, 

Has risen and cleft the soil, and grown a bulk 
Of spanless girth, that lays on every side 
A thousand arras and nishes to the Sun.” 

§ 72. In conclusion, perhaps we can best set 
forth the political aspirations of the saner section 
of Indian politicians, and their attitude towards 
the British Raj, by quoting from the speech de- 
livered by Mr. Gokhale at Poona on July 4th, 

work for tlie regener.ation of India, open a “golden hook” for 
the recording of all self-sacriliciug acts of social heroism, and 
confer at the same time^oine recognized decoration — a riband of 
“ the Legion <tf Honour” — in comnieinoration of .such actK, 
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1909, a few days after the assassination of Sir W. 
Curzon-Wyllie : — '‘■ 

“Though a certain hankering after indepen- 
dence must have existed here and there in indi- 
vidual minds from the very Commencement of 
British rule, ideas of independence, as a factor to 
be reckoned with, were a growth of the last four 
or five years only. They had their origin in the 
despair which overspread the Indian mind towards 
the close of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, in the 
victories of Japan over Russia, and in the general 
feeling of protest against European domination 
which had sprung up, as recognized by European 
observers, in recent years throughout the East. 

“It must be admitted that these ideas, partly 
owing to their natural attracti.veness and partly 
owing to a lack of political discrimination and 
judgment among the people, had spread rapidly 
in the country, and they constituted to-day a 
serious obstacle in the path of the country’s pro- 
gress. No man, said Mr, Gokhalc, could be so 
fallen as to think that there was any special merit 
in living under a foreign Government, or that 
there were not humiliations — at times painful and 
bitter humiliations — inseparable from it ; but it 
was not a question of abstrac,t theories or of mere 
sentiment — it was a question of what was practic- 
able and what was in the b<ipt interests of the 

* t quote from the report in the Times of India (JBomljay). 
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country in the present circumstances. From that 
standpoint they had had to recognize two things : 
one was that, considering the difficulties of the 
position, England had done very well in India ; 
and the second was that there was no alter- 
native to British rule, not only now but for a 
long, long time to come. In view of their end- 
less divisions, their feeble public spirit, their 
general lack of energy and other grave defects of 
national character, only madmen outside lunatic 
asylums could think or talk of independence. 
That same patriotism which in other countries 
had taken other forms must lead them in their 
situation to work loyally with the British Govern- 
ment for the progress and prosperity of their 
country. . . . 

“ Passing on to the political progress achievable 
under British rule, Mr. Gokhale said that there 
was practically no limit to it. Such progress had 
been in two directions — first, a steady obliteration 
of distinctions on grounds of race between indi- 
vidual Englishmen and individual Indians, and, 
secondly, a steady advance towards that form of 
government which Englishmen enjoyed in other 
parts of the Empire. . . . As regards their ad- 
vance towards the goal of what might be roughly 
termeli Colonial Self-Government, it had been 
urged by critics that it was unwise and even mis- 
chievous to mention such a goal since it could not 
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concern the present or the near future. The 
speaker, however, did not share that view. He 
thought it was most useful and most important 
that they should be able to say to their country- 
men that in the fullness of time they could hope 
to attain under British rule a form of government 
worthy of the self-respect of civilized commu- 
nities. Moreover, those who spoke of such a goal 
spoke of it not to suggest what their countrymen 
might immediately ask for or the Government 
could be expected to grant, but to keep before 
their minds an idea of what they had to qualify 
themselves for. For the whole question after all 
was a question of character and capacity and quali- 
fication. They must realize that their main diffi- 
culties were in themselves. The present Hindu- 
Mohammedan agitation had drawn the pointed 
attention of everybody to the absence of any real 
unity in the country, and had shown how deep and 
wide the fissures were. Their average character 
and capacity would have to be considerably raised 
before they could hope to bear the responsibilities 
of any real measure of self-government.” 

Mr. Gokhale is pre-eminently the representative 
of the Hindu community. Let us set beside his 
remarks the words of a representative Farsi, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, k.c.i.e. : — ^ 

1 speech delivered as Chixirman of tlfc Reception Committee 
of Congress, Bombay, December 1904. 
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“We truly and earnestly respond to the words 
in which Lord Curzon adjured us the other day on 
his landing- : ‘ I pray, I pray the Native commu- 
nity in India to believe in the good faith, in the 
high honour, and in the upright purpose of my 
countrymen.’ Gentlemen, it is because we do 
sincerely believe in that good faith, in that high 
honour, and that upright purpose, that we meet 
here in the open light of day to appeal to their 
noble and righteous impulses, by all lawful and 
constitutional means, so to discharge the sacred 
trust reposed in them by Providence, that it may 
redound to the glory and greatness of both coun- 
tries. . . . May we pray in return that when we 
ask to be allowed to co-operate in this noble task. 
Lord Curzon and his countrymen will believe that 
we, too, of the Congress, are inspired by duty, 
patriotism, and loyalty.” 

And finally, beside these words of Hindu and 
Parsi, let us place a few sentences from an out- 
standing exponent of Mohammedan sentiment — 
His Highness the Aga Khan, g.c.i.e. : — 

“This phenomenon in itself, this clinging of 
all to some dream of connection with England, 
shows that there is no really insuperable difficulty, 
if the matter were dispassionately considered, in 
brin'^ing an end to^the discontent. Race instinct 
is not the dividin|f line. And since it is possible 
for England to possess the affection of her Indian 
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subjects, is it not worth her while at whatever cost 
— except, of course, honour and safety — to win 
that love to which she has so many splendid 
claims ? ” ^ 

g 73. To sum up. The educational system of 
India is, even from the extreme secularist point of 
view, unsatisfactory and inadequate ; and its pro- 
ducts (like the educational products of other lands 
and other systems) are no more above criticism 
morally than they are intellectually. But we 
cannot expect perfection. We have no right to 
expect it. And — to quote Mr, Gokhale again 
“the greatest work of Western education in the 
present state of India is not so much the encour- 
agement of learning as the liberation of the Indian 
mind from the thraldom of old-world ideas, and 
the assimilation of all that is highest and best in 
the life and thought and character of the West. 
For this purpose not only the highest but all 
Western education is useful. . . . Englishmen 
should have more faith in the influence of their 
history and their literature. And, whenever they 
are inclined to feel annoyed at the utterances of a 
discontented B.A., let them realize that he is but 
an incident of the present period of transition in 
India, and that they should no more lose laith 

’ “Some Tlioujrhls on Indian Discontent, ’DVn/MHrt/ /I’A'/rai, 
February 1907. 

“ Speech in the Vice-regal Council oivsthe Universities Bill, 
Pecember 1903. 
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in the results of Western education on his account 
than should my countrymen question the ultimate 
aim of British rule in this land because not every 
Englishman who comes out to India realizes the 
true character of England’s mission here.” 

Moreover, the men who have been dealt with 
by our system are subjected to exasperating- 
personal disabilities, and to peculiarly strong 
temptations to play on the political stage a role 
which does not make for lasting benefit to their 
fellow-countrymen. But even if their intellec- 
tual attainments were remarkably high, and they 
themselves as disinterested as human nature per- 
mits, their path of duty would by no means lie 
plain and open before them. The problems 
of their political future are complicated as the 
political problems’ of few countries are com- 
plicated. There is no simple programme of 
reform for either the politician or the educationist ; 
and if amid the gloom of political confusion, of 
religious unrest, of social perplexities, those who 
are pressing eagerly forward take, now and again, 
a wrong turning, it is not for lookers-on, whose 
lots are cast on happier lines, to condemn as 
failures the products of what must inevitably re- 
main a system of compromise. 
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